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CHAPTER II. 
STORM SIGNALS. 


ca was early in 1890 that the European outlook showed decided 
& symptoms of war. The position of England towards 


Germany had for some months previous been strained. The 
occupation of Holland by German troops, which had been 
effected in a week, and without conflict or bloodshed, had pro- 
voked a strong outburst of popular feeling in our country. The 
King of Holland, and the members of his family who had fled 
from the Hague on the approach of the German troops, had 
been received in England with many demonstrations of sym- 
pathy. The annexation of the Dutch provinces to the empire 
which quickly followed upon their occupation caused the popular 
ferment to find vent in loud and bitter denunciations against the 
insatiable ambition and restless militarism of Germany. It was 
determined that whatever might happen to the kingdom of | 
Holland, the colonies and foreign possessions of the Dutch 
should not pass under the dominion of the Kaiser; the rich 
island of Java, the valuable colony of Guiana, the Dutch posses- 
sions in the Eastern Archipelago, and the other islands and 
settlements belonging to Holland were accordingly declared to 
be under the protection of Great Britain; a strong naval 
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squadron was despatched to the Eastern seas, garrisons from the 
West Indies were ordered to take possession of Guiana, and a 
vote of five millions was obtained for placing the naval and 
military services in a state of efficiency. But now all at once 
there arose in England a conflict of opinion between the two 
great political parties, which stayed the prosecution of really 
vigorous measures of defence. 

A large section of politicians refused to see in the aggression 
of Germany upon Holland anything more serious than the 
extension of German influence to its natural geographical limits. 
Let us beware, they said, of irritating the just susceptibilities of 
a great power, a power that is naturally allied to us by the tics 
of race, religion, and dynastic alliance. Let us be content with 
the precaution that the colonial dependencies of Holland are 
not permitted to transfer themselves to the empire of Germany 
—our empire of the seas is still supreme—let Germany extend 
herself to the mouths of the Rhine and the flats of Friesland— 
what does it really signify—this addition of three millions of 
indifferently loyal subjects to her dominion ?—the Silver Streak 
is still intact—behind it we can sit secure for the present, and if 
in the future she should venture to pass the limits of the sand 
dunes that fringe her shore, her fleet will be at our mercy, and 
the tide which pointed the moral of the old sea king will again 
warn back such presumptuous effort. So argued that large but 
narrow school of politicians which was peculiar to our people— 
a school which took from politics, as it did from religion, only 
what was palatable to it; which never could be induced, and 
which was probably mentally unable, to look upon the vast 
field of foreign policy as a colossal and far-reaching study 
filled with countless moves and counter-moves; a vast ocean 
with tides of race, currents of opinion, rocks of intrigue, storms 
of ambition, shoals of interest, and whirlpools of passion, all 
tending towards some unknown future “big with the fate of 


empire.” 
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Thus there happened what had often before happened in the 
history of the world. The aggressor knew the length he 
intended to go, we halted between the opinions of those who 
feared the worst, and would prepare for the worst, and those 

, who liked the least, and would only prepare for it. Between 
the two opinions the usual middle course was adopted, we 
offended Germany by the straight comments of our speech, 
while we emboldened her to continued aggression by the weak- 
ness of our action. The arm of the nation was paralysed to 
strike, but the tongue was voluble to chatter insult and 
defiance. Long before she had entered upon this course she 
had forecast the consequences of every move in the game. 
No contingency had been allowed to rest upon the basis of 
hope, all was reckoned according to the laws of sense, and 
certainty ; and the sequence of events, calculated through every 
phase, presented, when the time arrived, no stand-point which 
did not find the signs of its zodiac correctly forecast. 

Nearly a hundred years earlier, one man had shown the 
world what could be done by the operation of a single colossal 
intellect wielding the full strength of a great nation. For 
nearly twenty years Europe had lain powerless at the feet of 
this man—her capitals the bivouacs of his soldiers—her thrones 
gifts to his captains, her kings the creatures of his fancy ; but | 
the material out of which he had hastily created his empire : 
could not compare with the slowly-developed strength of the | 
| German nation. Nor could the wild flame of enthusiasm which | 
burned in the breasts of the conscripts of the Revolution equal 
the universality of the military habit which had become intuitive | 
inthe German mind. Rendered over-confident by consciousness 
in the vast superiority of his genius above the intellect of his 
enemies, Napoleon had marched from victory to victory, from 
capital to capital, giving no time for the animosities of his 
opponents to cool, or for their awakened fears to slumber back 
into partial forgetfulness. But the German manner of aggres- 
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sion had been different ; it knew when to stop in the career 
of conquest. It could wait, postpone, and protract. It marked 
out its enemies for separate destruction, it could isolate a 
nation by policy, ere it struck it down by strength; and 
between each aggression, it placed such intervals of seeming 
repose, that the continuity of attack became forgotten by the 
destined victims. 

Looking back from the stand-point of the present, it appears 
to be almost incredible how easily we persuaded ourselves that 
the disasters suffered by Denmark in ’64, Hanover, Saxony, 
Austria in ’66,and France in ’70 and ’71 were not steps leading 
to still further attack. It used to be said that any attempt to 
invade us must be preceded by the absorption of Holland and 
Belgium by Germany; and that we would then have time to set 
our house in order before our turn came, but as you will soon 
sec the little time that was allowed to intervene between the 
disappearance of these two small states from the map of Europe 
and our own invasion was frittered away in political disputes, 
and in vain and impotent half-measures that only tended to 
our speedier destruction. 

As the spring of the year 1890 approached, it became more 
and more evident that Germany had no idea of remaining 
content with her sand-dune shores, and that some other move- 
ment was in contemplation. 

Her arsenals were reported to be in incessant activity, all 
the portents of war were observable throughout the empire, 
and the air was filled with rumours of approaching tumult. 
Some said it was to be an invasion of Russia and Poland, 
others that Austria was to be driven from her German pro- 
vinces and forced to take upon herself the Empire of the 
Balkan Peninsula; others, again, thought that France was 
once more to feel the weight of the German arm, in order to 
put her beyond the possibility of revenge. Only a few amongst 


us said that the cloud was destined to burst upon our own 
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shores, and even they had to admit that the fleet which was 
to transport the invaders had still to be built. They little 
imagined that that fleet was already in existence. 

Two years before, while yet the horizon had shown no 
symptom of approaching storm, there might have been observed 
the construction of large boats in many of the towns on the 
banks of the principal German rivers. These boats were of 
peculiar build; in length they were upwards of 100 feet, their 
beam was about twenty-two feet, they were nearly flat-bottomed, 
had two decks, and drew, when empty, less than three feet of 
water. They were built by order of the Government in the 
private building yards of various towns along the Rhine, the 
Ems, the Weser, and the Elbe, as well as upon the many subor- 
dinate rivers flowing into these main channels of water communi- 
cation in the empire. They were called Briickenschiffe, floating 
bridges, a name which was quite sufficient to set at rest any 
doubts as to their ultimate object, or suspicions regarding their 
destination ; but indeed there was no occasion for setting at rest 
any such doubts or suspicions. The construction of 500 barges 
scattered over the northern portion of the great empire passed 
utterly unnoticed. Each town thought they were destined to f 
form floating bridges in the vicinity of the. large ports of 
Hamburg, Bremen, or other places, and long before they were 
finished, speculation as to their object or destination had com- 
pletely died out. You will already have guessed the real object 
of these floating bridges. They were the fleet destined to carry | 

the “Army of England” across the German Sea. Like all 
| other things destined for use in the German army, they were | 

simplicity itself; the lower deck laid upon the kelson of the 

barge was meant for stores, the middle and upper decks held 

men. A low bulwark ran round the upper deck, which was 1 

sheltered by tarpaulins stretched from iron stanchions set in the 

bulwarks. The barges destined for infantry were constructed to 

carry 500 men; those meant for cavalry and artillery held each 
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73 horses and men, or 3 guns, 60 men, and 30 horses. These 
latter were differently fitted with decks and interior arrange- 
ments from those belonging to the infantry ; but in their out- 
ward shape, size, and draught of water, all were alike. It after- 
wards transpired that before the orders had been sent out for 
the building of these barges, some boats had been constructed 
at Stralsund, Dantzic, and Kiel on similar plans, and that each 
had been tested in the conveyance of the three arms, and found 
to answer in every respect; a battery of artillery had been 
embarked at Stralsund, and conveyed to the island of Rugen; 
a regiment of infantry had been carried in two barges from 
Hamburg to Bremen, and a troop of cavalry had been conveyed 
from Kiel, and landed upon the coast near Lubeck; but all 
these experiments had been conducted in the ordinary course of 
military movement and manceuvre, and although an exact record 
had been taken on all matters of time, sailing quality, and 
interior arrangement, and every defect noted for improvement, 
yet so quietly had the whole affair been carried on that not a 
whisper escaped to hint to the outer world that behind those 
simple experiments, if they could even be called experi- 
ments, lay concealed the mighty project of the invasion of 
England. 

Midsummer came, and yet the storm had not burst. We 
heard of repeated movements of troops throughout Germany, 
and the preparations in the arsenals, workshops, and factories 
went on with unabated effort. Meanwhile, diplomacy was busy, 
despatches were being penned, instructions to diplomatic agents 
were being circulated. A hum of manifesto, elaborate accusa- 
tion, defence, and protest filled the air. Stocks rose and fell, 
and the representatives of the great Jewish banking firms, true 


to the traditions of race, made ready to play to Chancellor or to 
Cabinet the same part which, at another extreme of the world 
of war, the sutler plays to the soldier in the humbler sphere of 
the battlefield. 
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The whole world was ina ferment. Mobilisation was every- 
where spoken of; Russia began to strengthen her armies between 
the Black and Caspian Seas; Italy had her First Reserves 
already enrolled with the colours; France had her Frontier Army 
Corps complete. Our own dockyards were hard at work, for 
whatever might be the variance between parties on the question 
of military precaution, all were united upon the necessity of 
maintaining at sea the superiority of our flag. 

As July drew towards a close, the aspect of affairs grew more 
threatening; indications were apparent of the existence of 
\ secret treaties between Germany and other powers, and it was 

feared that if war broke out, we would be without allies in 
Europe. We had not long now to wait. 

On the last day of July a demand was put forward by the 
German minister in London, for the transfer to the imperial 
crown of the Dutch colonial possessions, which were enumerated 
in detail. This document concluded with an order to the 
ambassador to leave London in the event of the demands of the 
German government being refused. The demand was refused ; 
the ambassador quitted England on the 5th August, and on the 
following day a formal declaration of war against Great Britain 
was announced by the imperial government. The course was 
now clear, and the din of preparation immediately resounded 
throughout the land. Our army was to be placed upon a war 
footing ; the auxiliary and reserve forces of the kingdom were 

called out; ships were hastily put in commission; and night 
and day the work of preparation went on, Parliament was still 
sitting. There was no lack of enthusiasm in the nation; acredit 
of fifty millions was voted; petitions poured in, breathing 
expressions of loyalty and devotion to the throne and the 
country ; recruiting went briskly forward ; and the reserves joined 
the colours with scarcely any exception. The militia was at its 
full strength, and 100,000 fresh volunteers were enrolled ere a 
week had passed from the declaration of war. It was the old 
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spirit still alive. Face to face with danger the heart of the nation 
still beat true, but it was too late. 

Let us stop a moment to review the position of our national 
forces on the roth August, 1890. Our regular army in the 
United Kingdom numbered 150,000 men ; of these 50,000 were 
in Ireland; at Aldershot there was a complete army corps 
numbering 35,000 men; the camp at Colchester held 10,000 ; 
the garrisons of London, Chatham, Dover, Portsmouth, and 
Plymouth numbered 30,000; and the depots of territorial 
regiments scattered over the island held about 25,000. These 
depdts were receiving daily additions to their number in the 
shape of recruits and volunteers from the militia. As soon as 
these recruits were clothed and equipped, they were forwarded 
to the headquarters of their regiments in the camps or garrisons; 
and the 10,000 men at Colchester were being rapidly increased 
to the strength of a full army corps of 25,000. Three more 
corps were in course of formation: one at Willesden on the 
north of London, the second at Epsom on the south, and the 
third at Chatham ; these three corps would be composed partly 
of militia, which force, now fully embodied, was being concen- 
trated as quickly as possible upon the places named. 

One army corps was also concentrating at York, and another 
was being formed at Portsmouth. These seven corps, when 
completed, would give a disposable force of about 170,000 men, 
exclusive of the garrisons. Behind this there was the volunteer 
army, numbering a total of about 300,000 men. For the special 
accommodation of this branch of the auxiliary force large camps 
were formed in Richmond and Windsor parks, and the volunteers 
belonging to the North of England were held in readiness to 
assemble at Cannock Chase. 

Such in brief was the general idea of the mobilisation, so far 
as it had developed itself six days after the declaration of war. 


Its chief aim appeared to be to concentrate around London the 
principal part of the disposable regular forces of the kingdom, 
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leaving strong garrisons in the southern seaports, and holding 
the volunteers in readiness to move from their camps of assembly 
to any menaced point. As it was impossible to say upon what 
portion of the coast the threatened blow would fall, this distribu- 
tion gave the best guarantee for the protection of London, while 
it also rendered possible a fairly rapid concentration of troops 
on any portion of the coast. 

But it was one thing to concentrate into corps at Chatham, 
Aldershot, or Epsom, and another to bring these separated 
pieces of a great army into the perfection of that disposable form 
which means their power to move at the orders of their chief to 
any point within the theatre of war, complete in _ their 
own interior machinery, self-sustaining in their administrative 
capacity ; holding within themselves the power of prolonged 
movement, carrying with them their shelter and their food, able 
to cross rivers whose bridges have been destroyed, capable of 
being joined to the larger aggregation of an army, without 
being a drag upon its mobility, and equally capable of being 
detached from an army without losing vitality and motion. 
How little during the long years of peace had we realised the 
fact that the difference between a body of armed men and an 
army was the difference between the cart with the horse, and 
the cart without him. Singular and incomprehensible fact: the 
ereatest carrying country in the world had not yet learned how 
to move its soldiers. Transport for troops meant in our military 

dictionary railways and steamboats, excellent mediums for 





movement, if battles could always be fought at railway-stations 








and seaports ; but otherwise more needing the help of horses and 
wheels to supplement them, than the traveller with baggage 
arriving ata station, bound fora place a dozen miles distant, 
requires a horse and fly to carry him to his destination. When 
the declaration of war came, our military transport scarcely 


sufficed for the movement and supply of a single army corps— 
the force at Aldershot might be said to have been able to move, 
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but the army corps rapidly concentrating around London were 
destitute of transport, and were therefore as fixed to follow the 
rails as the locomotive itself. Nor could the want of transport 
be hastily supplied. Pickford’s carriers might have been 
excellent distributors for the streets of a city, but they were ill- 
fitted to the cross-country work of an army on the march ; nor 
was the moral discipline and mental fibre of the London driver 
exactly suited to the requirement of an army, whose watchwords 
are alacrity and obedience. 

Once before had the want of this transport been fatal to our 
army. A generation earlier 20,000 of our soldiers had perished 
of cold and hunger within five miles of vast stores of food and 
clothing, yet this terrible lesson had been forgotten. There 
were now waggons and horses, and harness and drivers, in the 
country, but between these things and the trained transport of 
troops there lay all the difference that exists between a mob 
and an army. 

It was again the old story—we would have time when war 
broke out to organise our transport ; the murmur of the “ Silver 
Streak” had lulled us into fatal slumber. 

I have heretofore endeavourcd to place before you an outline 
of the actual condition of the country during the week that 
followed the declaration of war. I will now relate the particular 
train of events in which I was myself an humble actor, and if in 
recalling the scenes that passed before my eyes during the middle 
and end of August and early portion of September, 18go, I 
should bring into strong light the immediate circle of my 
personal experience, enough reflection will, I trust, be shed into 
the outer gloom of this great disaster to make visible to you its 


depth and its immensity. 

Shortly after the declaration of war I had been appointed as 
one of the staff officers of the army at Aldershot, and I had 
entered upon my duties in the camp while the fever of expecta- 
tion was at its highest. As it had been determined to place the 
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army corps at Aldershot in every respect upon a war footing, we 
had a busy time in completing the three divisions that composed 
our corps, and in organising and training a transport service. 
By working day and night we soon succeeded in getting things 
into shape. The transport was divided into regimental, brigade, 
and divisional sections. The brigades, made independent units, 
complete in the three arms, could be separated at a moment's 
notice from their divisions, and the divisions in turn formed each 
a little army able to operate in any direction. Never had 
Aldershot seen assembled upon its ground such an army. It 
save, as I have already said, a disposable force of 30,000 men. 
Had it numbered 100,000 I should now have had a different story 
to tell you. 

A brave show our single army corps made one bright forenoon 
in early August, drawn up in marching order in the Long Valley 
to be reviewed by Royalty. War had just been declared, but, so 
far as we were concerned, we were ready for it. 21,000 infantry, 
4,000 cavalry, 3,000 artillery, and 90 guns formed two long lines 
that reached from Cove Common to the foot of Casar’s Camp. 
As the Royal carriage drove slowly down the lines, the general, 





riding beside it, pointed out the various corps to the Queen. 
Our beloved monarch still bore bravely the weight of time, but 
those who were near enough to observe her face could see traces 
of emotion upon it, as she looked upon her gallant soldiers. 
Doubtless her eyes were looking back through fifty years of 
glory upon the long list of her victories. The decorated breasts 
of the generals who surrounded her were as mirrors which reflected 
the image of her vanished youth and the record of the glories of 
her reign. Medals for distant days by Alma’s ridge and Inker- 
mann’s dark valley ; medals for dominion reasserted over the 
sultry plains of India ; medals for conquests in distant continents 
and colonies. These all lay in the lustre of her youth, in the 
morning and midday of her reign, and now, as the sunset hour 
drew near, she beheld her throne and country menaced by 
9 
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dangers such as had never before confronted them. It was little 
wonder that her eye should dim for a moment, as these memories 
and these thoughts came thick upon her. 

But the tear had its source in the heart of heroic womanhood 
that beat within her bosom. Time might take from her the 
beauty of that youth which had beheld the glories of the soldiers 
of the Sutlej, and the heroic deeds of the Chersonese ; but he 
was powerless to rob her of the courage and the fortitude that 
rose higher as difficulties menaced, and dangers became darker. 

The review was over. 

So far, all looked bright and hopeful. In six weeks from that 
date we might expect to see at least four other army corps in 
efficient order; and behind these 150,000 trained troops there 
would be an auxiliary force of twice that number of men. 
Meantime, the seas were watched by our fleets, and the work of 
preparation could go securely on. 

Our corps was now so complete that I had time to turn my 
attention to the condition of the second and third corps. I 
found them in a most backward state. The men were coming 
in fast enough, but the departments of supply had completely 
broken down under the sudden pressure of the mobilisation 
following the declaration of war. The clothing of the soldiers 
was utterly unfit fora campaign. Many of the regiments were 
in very old tunics, the stores were without boots or great-coats, 
and requisitions appeared useless to elicit reply or supply, but 
still more serious was the condition of the Ordnance stores. 
There was not harness sufficient for the third corps’ transport. 
The supply of tents was insufficient. The pouches and knap- 
sacks carried by the militia were found to be quite unsuited to 
the requirements of modern warfare. But more deplorable than 
all was the state of our artillery. Do all we could we could 
only place at the moment 120 field-guns in line of battle, and 
working day and night our gun factories could not turn out 100 
more under two months. The terrible evil of the system which 
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now made the supply of the army a civil question, and which 
kept our magazines and stores completely hidden from military 
supervision, wrapped in a vast but vague accumulation in 
Woolwich—was now apparent. Woolwich Arsenal had com- 
pletely broken down: called on at once from three hundred 
different places to supply the wants of depots, regiments, 
brigades, divisions, army corps, militia, and volunteers, a hopeless 
congestion of its administrative and executive departments had 
ensued. Terrible are these moments when a nation realises the 
awful fact of the shortcomings of its military system when the 
enemy is at the gate. The ship is unseaworthy, and the storm 
is upon her. No time for repair now. The voice of faction 
sinks for the moment into ominous silence, the scales fall from 
the eyes of thousands who in other times could not, and would 
not see. Great departments in all the ramifications of their 
heads and tails find out, all at once, that they are for the army, 
and that the army is not for them. Myriads of men begin to 
understand the relative fitness of things—but alas! it is too late, 
the foeman has passed the barrier—his legions, moving with the 
silent celerity of perfect preparation, are already swarming at 
the gate. 

For many years the heads of the army had begged and 
prayed that a decentralisation of stores should be carried out, 
that each district might be made self-supporting, able to equip 
its own entire force, but this prayer had been refused, and now 
the jealously hoarded stores of Woolwich were found either 
obsolete or inaccessible ; and the unnatural strain put upon the 
commissary in charge at the moment resulted in the despair, 
insanity, and suicide of that unfortunate official. 


W. F. BUTLER. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sea-Gults. 


Ye *ey in the year, 
When blustering March was here, 


And the clouds seemed always grey, 

There came a sudden, sun-bright day, 

In the midst of the rainy weather, 

Shining out of a blue and breezy sky, 
Shedding a silver shimmer down on the sea. 
Do you remember, my friend, how we, 

On that morning clear, 

Left the town behind us, you and I, 

And lay amongst flower-flecked gorse and heather, 
We two together ? 

Down below us, the glittering bay 

In rippled radiance stretched away ; 

A distant church spire, here and there, 
Flashed in the sunshine, aglint and fair ; 

And far, far off, all faintly hued 

In the flooding light, the mountains stood. 
The sea-gulls with wide white wings outspread 
Passed so close to us overhead, 


As they slowly flew, 
That, though we spoke quietly, I and you, 
They might have heard what we said. 
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(Ah! sea-gulls, swooping, slipping, 
Under the water blue ; 

Sea-gulls diving and dipping ; 
Ah! sea-gulls, softly swaying, 
Sea-gulls, poising and playing, 

I wonder if you knew 

What we were saying ?) 


When the heather wore its purplest glory, 
And the gorse gleamed with its rarest gold, 

One of us was listening toa story, 
Rapturously new, and yet how old! 


(Ah! sea-gulls, restless, roving, 
Sea-gulls, daring and bold, 
There is naught so sweet as loving !) 


When the wild nights come of storm and raining, 
And dark waves sweep in with sullen roar, 
One of us will still be sobbing, straining, 
After that which tarries evermore. 


(Sea-gulls, with tired wings trailing, 
The long black billows o’er, 

Ah! sea-gulls, wandering, wailing, 
On the deserted shore, 

There is naught so sad as failing ! 


FRANCES WYNNE, 
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“Who Goes There?” 


(CONCLUDED.) 


T was broad daylight ; weary with excitement, want of 
5 rest, and disgust at the turn the affair had taken, which 
I feared would annoy Howard, I went to bed and endeavoured 
to sleep. In vain, however, I tossed from side to side. Reveille 
sounded, then the rouse; the men began to stir, well-known 
sounds succeeded those that had accompanied my night watch, 
and I was not sorry when Brady made his appearance and 
announced the hour to rise. Sergeant Edwards had kept the 
secret. Brady cast an inquiring glance at me, took it for 
eranted all was well, and went his way. On parade I could not 
gather from Howard’s face whether the contents of the guard 
report had really been a source of annoyance to him, but he 
took us out in the long field behind the barrack, and we had an 
hour’s company drill that would have delighted the greatest 
martinet that ever loved “ pipe-clay.” 

Our little “ field-day”” over, Howard and I met at the mess- 
room door. “ Well,” he said, “old fellow, the ghost has the best 
of it this time ; how seedy you look, but come and tell me all 
about it.” At breakfast, therefore, I narrated the events of the 
preceding night, accompanied by ejaculations from my captain 
of “Ah!” “ Just what I have always heard,” “ Exactly,” “Just 
what happened before ;” and when I concluded, he said, “ Well, 
it was all my fault, I should not have let those quarters be 
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occupied. I do not believe in the supernatural, and now your 
pluck and determination to get at the root of the matter, 
coupled with the vigilance of one of my ‘brave troop,’ has 
brought the matter to a crisis. We must, however, hush the 
matter up, you can take quarters in this block, and whatever 
you do, forget nocturnal wanderings. I am going over to- 
day,” he continued, “to Rathcastle to see my brother, ‘the 
sunner, who has just joined a battery there from Woolwich, 
and shall not return till to-morrow ; you can amuse yourself by 
changing quarters in my absence.” Howard gave his orders 
before he started, and during the morning I superintended Brady 
and a fatigue party in moving my kit from the luckless No. 6 to 
A block, where my gallant domestic, now more active than 
ever, informed me he was sure I would be more “comfortable.” 

In the afternoon, when my new rooms were in order, I started 
for my usual walk, and as I turned out of the barrack gate, I saw 
in front of me the erect figure of the old barrack sergeant. 
Lengthening my pace I was soon at his side, and, acknowledging 
his salute, said, “Well, Sergeant Richards, you see I have changed 
my quarters to-day, now I want you to tell me all you know 
about that room I occupied.” Looking hard at me the old man 
hesitated for a moment, and replied, “ I know little, Sir, from my 
own experience, as no officer has occupied those quarters since I 
took over the charge of these barracks ; but,” he added, seeming 
to gain confidence, “I will tell you all I heard from the sergeant 
who preceded me: When I came here from Newtown five 
years since, I took over the barracks from a superannuated ser- 
geant,and among other things he told me, he said, ‘ Never, if you 
can help it, put an officer in No. 6 B block.’ ‘Why not?’ said I. 
‘Well, he answered, ‘I will tell you: I have been here eleven 
years; two years after I came, there was some disturbance in the 
neighbourhood, and a major’s detachment was sent over from 
Newtown ; there were seven officers, and it was a Highland regi- 
ment. All the quarters were full. Lieutenant McPherson, as 
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tall and fine a young man as you'd wish to see, had No. 6 B 
block. The first night he slept there he called out of the window 
to the sergeant of the guard, who went up with a file of men, and 
assisted by the officers, who turned out of other quarters, they 
searched the whole place, but could find nothing to account for 
the noises the lieutenant had heard. The next night Mr. 
McPherson came down into the square like a raving madman, 
and swore he would never enter that room again. He passed 
the rest of the night in another officer’s quarters, and the next 
day took lodgings in the town. We had almost forgotten this 
circumstance, when about three years after a fire occurred at 
Newtown barracks, a portion of the building was rendered unin- 
habitable, and three hundred men were sent over here. An 
assistant surgeon came over with the detachment, and was 
quartered in No. 6. He was a quict, steady young man, fond of 
sitting up at night studying, reading, stuffing birds ; and the first 
night he spent in those rooms, he sat up late unpacking his 
specimens. When he went to bed, he said he was fairly driven 
out of the room, and called his brother officer in No. 5 to search, 
but they could make nothing of it. The second night he left the 
room, slept in the sitting room of No. 5, and the next day vacated 
6 altogether. That is all Sergeant Grant as went away told 
me, but of course there are all sorts of stories in the town. I have 
only told you what I know to be reliable, as coming from a man 
who was present when the two officers at different periods refused 
their quarters.” [I asked Richards another question or two, 
eliciting no further information, except that there had been a 
considerable correspondence between the commanding officer of 
the doctor’s detachment and the Barrack Department, and that 
then the matter had suddenly dropped. Thanking the old 


sergeant for his information, I turned out of the town, and started 
off into the country at a smart pace. 


It was harvest time, the yellow sheaves stood on the hill sides, 
and the green flax was fast ripening in the fierce August sun ; 
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but I paid no heed to scenery, my mind was full of what I had 
experienced, and what I had heard. Why could not this 
mystery be cleared up ? what was it ? why did not McPherson and 
the doctor at once set about investigating everything connected 
with those quarters, collect evidence, and sift, and probe it, until 
the answer to the challenge “Who goes there?” was given? I 
was young, perhaps romantic, but I decided and determined 
that I would be the man to throw light into the “haunted 
room.” It was market day, yet when I returned towards the 
town and passed the crowds hurrying back to farm and home- 
stead, I heeded them as little as I had done the landscape, so 
absorbed was I with my schemes to trace the mystery of 
the room to its source. Thenas in the twilight I entered the 
barracks again, and glanced up at the well-known windows of 
No. 6, gloomy and silent with closed shutters, the resolution 
was strengthened within me, again to pass that very night there, 
and commence to work the problem I intended to solve. 
Between ten and eleven, therefore, I silently passed out at the 
back door of the A block, in order to avoid being seen by the 
sentry, and made for the door of B block. It was locked. 
Howard’s orders had been decisive. ‘“ When the workmen leave 
every evening, the B block is to be locked, and the key left with 
the sergeant of the guard until their return next morning.” 
Foiled for to-night, I thought, but I will try the other door, and 
pretending to saunter up and down smoking a cigar before the 
officers’ quarters, I tried the front door; it was fast. So to 
bed, pondering on some method by which | could ensure a 
nightly visit to the weird sounds. Howard returned the next 
day, and night after night, when all was quict, I essayed to reach 
my bourne, but bolts and bars were against me. Day by day 
passed, and my surroundings had nearly forgotten my sudden 
change of quarters, but to me it was a period of “hope 
deferred.” I became irritable, and almost fretful. I had an 


insane desire to be employed at my sclf-imposed detective task, 
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and sometimes at the workmen’s dinner-hour I stole up to my 
late rooms, only to find the door locked and silence reigning 
within. 

One day as I descended the stairs after a fruitless visit, the 
thought struck me: if I can disarrange the lock, the lazy 
fellows will never take the trouble to report it and have it 
mended ; they will simply shut the door at night, and as the 
bolts are only on one half, I shall have access to the block, if not 
to the room. Accordingly, withdrawing the key from the lock, 
I inserted a good-sized pebble into the keyhole. Behold! the 
key would not shoot the bolt. I was in better spirits that night 
at mess, and Howard, who had observed my altered mien, no 
doubt assumed I had nearly forgotten “the ghost.” We 
separated about the usual hour, and as soon as I thought my 
commanding officer had retired, I crept from my rooms and 
sought the B block. Just as I thought, the foreman of the 
works had contented himself with simply shutting the door. I 
entered, and noiselessly shut it after me. I climbed the stairs, 
and must confess to a fecling of awe, if not of fear. I was 
again near the presence of “the unseen.” The moon was at its 
full, and, unobscured, shone brightly through the lobby windows. 
The doors of all the rooms, except No. 6, stood wide open. It 
required no repairs, its tenant did no damage. Listening when 
within a few steps of the top landing, I heard no_ noise. 
Stealing softly to the door I placed my ear close to the panels— 
silence, as yet the mysterious sentinel was not upon his post. 
Twenty minutes, half an hour, time dragged slowly on; I listened 
with rapt attention, all was still. Twelve struck, I turned to 
the window attracted by the echoes of the old clock. Not a 
light shone from the cascments of the town: silence, rest, sleep, 
all around. Again another quarter past. There! hurried 
rapid steps within, then the solemn measured tread. In an 
instant J stood beside the door, drinking in every sound, through 
the thick planking not an echo was lost. As much excited, but 
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not perhaps so timorous as I had been on previous occasions, I 
longed that night with a desperate longing, again to enter the 
room. I thought to knock, I thought to challenge, but the 
words seemed to die away in my throat, as I stood alone in the 
i dead of night, on that silent staircase. So I kept that lonely 
vigil, listening, pondering, wondering, until its utter fruitlessness 
seemed to come home to me, and I dragged myself unwillingly 
away, weary and fatigued. 
“Only ten days remain to me now to trace my mystery,” said 
I, as I regained my rooms; “howshall I gain access to those 
closed quarters?” Fortune did not seem to favour me. The 
next day Howard’s brother came over, bringing a comrade, and 
they stayed the night. The friend had “a shake down” in my 
quarters, consequently I could not leave them at night without 
detection. The next day “a tenant-right meeting ” was held in 
a hamlet some miles distant, and we were ordered there “to 
keep the peace,” and spent a night in billets. Marching back I 
mused much over my want of success, and reflected that within 
the next week I must either obtain some clue and work it out, 
or leave the mystery unsolved for ever. Midnight found me at 
my post, and again watch was held by two, the living man with 
listening ear, and strained nerves without—the other—what was 
it? within. Despairing I retreated before daylight. My 
| inability to take an interest in anything, the despondency that 
had taken possession of me, attracted Howard’s attention 
afresh. “ My boy,” said he, “if it was possible for a man to 
fall in love within fifty miles around Ballycrone, I would say 
you were in that precarious state, and that the stern parent, or 
heartless uncle of the drama, stood persistently between you 
and the adored.” Thus rallied, I put a better face on matters, 
and watched my opportunity. 
Time passed, four days more and Merton would return ; I was 
almost desperate. Every night found me an awe-struck visitor 
at the door of my former quarters. How could I gain admit- 
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tance? The door could not be forced. I had tried alien keys 
without effect. Old Richards could not give me the key without 
“instructions,” without a round of red tape commencing with 
Howard, and ending I don’t know where. But my turn came. 
That day the painters began the exterior of the window frames 
of Quarters 3 and 4 B. The weather had not respected the 
sashes of No. 6, and on parade next morning I saw a man 
swung on a plank outside the room whose possession I coveted. 
How I longed in the evening to get away from my _ kindly 
companion and the perpetual chess board—surely No. 6 would 
stand open to-night. <A little later than usual found me 
stealthily ascending to my post, hope and fear mingled. 
Supposing the room to be open, what then, how would it 
help me? It was dark as I groped my way on to the top 
landing, the sashes had been removed, painted, and propped up 
to dry against the walls in their respective rooms, and the 
windows were roughly boarded up. On the threshold I stretched 
out my hand, the door was open. I stepped into the room. The 
night breeze shook the planks in the empty sashes, there was no 
other sound. With a beating heart, I sought a chair, and sitting 
down facing the door of my late bedroom, with my arms folded 
on the table, | awaited—What? Would my determined curiosity 
be appeased this night, would that unearthly visitor be my 
companion ? 

I had not long to wait. There seemed to be a silence, a material 
silence, a stillness one could almost feel—then a whisper—as of a 
long drawn sigh, stole, floated, through the room, and the hurried 
steps fell into the even solemn march. With bated breath and 
strained eyes I followed every cadence, but though my eyes 
accustomed to the gloom could trace door and chair opposite to 
me, no other outline met my view: no form, no shadow passed 
along, or fell upon the bare grey wall. At last I believe I did 
feel that I» es in the presence of “the unaccountable,” at last 
there camne upon me a fecling that here was a mystery man 
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could not fathom. I rose, stepped forward, and bent my head 
to catch some other sound, or feel a breath of “that” which 
passed so close. In vain, no sound, save the continued march— 
no breath. I stretched my arm across “its” pach, the step 
P moved on. An effort, and I stood before the spirit, if spirit it 
were, and still the footfall fell, onwards, to and fro, and heeded 
not the interposing human form. I leant against the wall, and 
with folded arms fell into a reverie, a dream, a stupor, in which 
all fear seemed to be merged in the questions, Can this be true ? 
Is there “ anything” that really walks this floor? What is it? 
Again my eyes sought to penetrate the darkness ; it was void ; 
once more with outstretched hand I tried to measure the 
mystery, all was empty space. Returning to my chair, I tried 
to arrange some form of words, some invocation or address to 
this invisible presence, but the even fall of the dread foot seemed 
to drive all coherent thought from my mind. Lo the w © per, 
sigh, call it what you will, fell upon my ear, the step had ceased. 
I turned: a faint streak of light shot through the boarded 
windows, it was day—lost in astonishment and thought I was 
no nearer my goal than before—my opportunity was gone. | 
Only two days more. How eagerly I watched to see if any | 
change took place in the working arrangements, but at six in : 
the evening the workmen trooped away, leaving me, I felt sure, | 





access to the “ haunted chamber.” 

My captain and I parted at about the usual time that night, 
but as I heard him moving about over my head long after we 
had separated, I did not stir from my quarters until he finally 
retired, and it must have been one o’clock when [ let myself 
into the B block. I knew what to expect : scarcely had I climbed 
above the first lobby when I heard the now well-known steps. 
Labouring under the highest nervous excitement, determined to 


bring my night watches to a crisis, I entered the room, and 
seated myself as before. All was as yesterday, the simple 
furniture in its usual place, the same darkness. My attempts at 
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discovery by search day and night having proved fruitless, I 
had pondered much over the words in which I should address 
“the unscen.” What would be likely to ensure a reply, if reply 
was to be obtained? What at once and for ever would clear up 
the mystery of this “haunted room?” I had even gone so far 
as to suggest to myself, that if to simple forms no answer was 
vouchsafed, I would invoke the “footstep” in the Name that 
all obey. But this I shrank from—dare I take upon myself a 
priestly office, and assume the rights of one who holds the awful 
power of the Keys? Then there rose up before my memory 
the stories of apparitions called upon to tell their errands of 
weal or woe; of ghastly interviews in quaint old hall, and lonely 
manor house; of tales of ruined castles where the “sheeted 
dead” at stated intervals appeared, as if they wished the secret 
of their wanderings to unfold; and all the weird romance of 
German folk-lore, the tricks, the schemes of the foul fiend 
himself, “came trooping o'er my mind.” But courage, I must 
not waste the night——I spoke, I fear it was but in a fluttering 
voice, and said, “ Who and what are you, that night by night are 
heard within this room, and yet remain unseen? Speak. Who 
and what are you?” Every nerve, every vein, seemed to beat 
and pulsate, as I bent forward, striving perhaps to catch some 
whispered answer. But none came—the step pursued its way, 
and swerved neither to the right nor left, though my voice still 
echoed through the room. Whether emboldened or disappointed 
by the silence, once more I repeated mechanically the same 
words, again no response. Then I essayed afresh, “If you have 
once been human, if you are here each night to seek the sym- 
pathy of man, if you have aught to tell that I should hear, speak ! 
I bid you speak!” But still the hollow pace went tramping on. I 
felt no answer would be given. Long I reflected, then decided 
once for all that I would use the great resource—that I would 
summon the “invisible” in the name of the Creator, and pray 
“it,” in the name of God, to answer or depart. Rising, I spoke 
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perhaps more boldly, and in more decided tones than hitherto— 
“Whatever and whoever you may be, I command you in the 
name of. ” A bright light flashed before me, a hand fell 


upon my shoulder. 
* * * * * 





Where was I? Where? Who was this? Then I recognised 
Howard’s kindly face. I was seated in my arm-chair in my own 
quarters. “That’s all right,” said Howard ; “you're yourself 
again. Drink this,” and he gave me some decoction, which I 
swallowed, scarcely grasping his meaning. The door of the 
bedroom was open, the window thrown up, it was broad day- 
light, and the cool morning air playing on my face revived me. 
“What is this, Howard ?” inquired I, “how came I here? Tell 
me all about it.” “Keep quiet,” said he, “you are faint, take | 
another pull at this, and you shall hear all I know: Last 
night, after you left me, I had a letter to write to India to an | 
uncle of mine about some family property here at home. I 
walked up and down my room, threading the letter together, 
and then sat down towrite. It took me some time, and when | 

| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 








I concluded I found I had no sealing wax, and came down to 
borrow yours. I knocked—no answer. Entering, I found 
your lamp lit, and Jim saluted me with demonstrations of 
affection. I took your wax without leave, and returning to my 
quarters sealed my letter and came down again. You were still 
away. Then it flashed across my mind, Armstrong is not 
content yet upon the subject of that ghost, he has found his way 
into those quarters, and is there now. I waited a little, lit my | 
dark lantern, and followed you. I confess I was surprised to 
find the door unlocked, still more astonished to hear a voice, as | 
I quietly ascended the stairs. Softly and slowly I crept up to 
the room, and I heard you challenge the ‘unknown’ time after 
time, then flashing my light to discover your position, just 
caught you as you fell fainting. | Now,” continued he, “turn 


in and go to sleep. You have kept yourself on the guz vive 
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about this mysterious room, until you look like a ghost yourself; 
you have leave from parade, sleep till breakfast, and I will tell 
you then, what I have recently learned of your late quarters,” 
and Howard departed. 

Not yet myself, dazed, and very drowsy, for which last item 
perhaps I was indebted to Howard’s potion, I slept till the 
breakfast hour, awoke refreshed, and hurried, overburdened with 
curiosity, to hear my captain’s story. “Ah!” said he, when I 
entered the messroom, “ you are a different man. Now, while 
you breakfast, I will tell you the history of this barrack : ‘the 
tale as twas told to me. When at Knockbally the other day, 
looking after the ‘Tenant Righters, while you were away 
patrolling about with half our boys, one of the county magistrates 
asked me in to lunch at the ‘ Knockbally Arms.’ In the course 
of conversation it transpired that I was quartered at Ballycrone, 
and the haunted building cropped up, of course. Several anec- 
dotes were told by different men, but at last one old squire told 
us what he said was the true foundation of the reports. ‘Years 
ago, in my father’s time, before the commencement of the 
Peninsular War, a_ regiment of the line was quartered at 
Newtown. A general officer came over to make the usual half- 
yearly inspection, and at luncheon afterwards, or later in the 
evening at dinner, a discussion arose between two captains of 
the regiment, regarding some movement executed that day 
before the General. Both the officers were men of long service, 
and were highly esteemed in their corps, but the dispute ran 
high ; and at length words passed between them which as 
honourable men they could not brook. Duelling was then at its 
height, and the incensed officers withdrew at once from the 
messroom, to avenge their injured honour in another apartment. 


Before the seconds could reach them, a pistol shot was heard : 
one of the combatants was found mortally wounded, and per- 
sistently declared up to his death, which shortly took place, that 
his comrade had taken an unfair advantage of him, and fired 
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without signal or warning. The survivor was tried by the civil 
power. The dying man’s words were brought against him, 
“Guilty” was recorded by the jury, and the judge pronounced the 
fatal sentence. The condemned man, now a felon, was permitted, 
however, in consideration of his high character and position, to 
pass his last days in the barracks, guarded by the men he loved 
so well. The night before his execution, it is said, he paced the 
floor brooding, not on the fate which awaited him on the mor- 
row—that he met with fearless resolution—but on the foul blot 
an evil temper had brought upon an honourable name. Rumour 


since has said that the unquiet spirit repeats night by night the 
vigil of the last few hours here on earth.’ ” 

I was satisfied—it was enough. I desired no longer to investi- 
gate the secret that had cast a spell over me. Next day [ left, 
and Howard, warmly shaking my hand as I stepped upon the 
jaunting-car, whispered, “ You'll soon forget the ghost, old boy, 
in the palace built of windies.” But I didn’t, and though long 
years have gone by, “oft in the stilly night” I ponder on the 
past, and wonder if the unwearied footstep yet echoes nightly 


through the haunted barrack-room at Ballycrone. 


LIONEL E. SMITH-GORDON. 
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Not Fiven in Dyream. 


HIS love is crueller than the other love ; 
We had the dreams for tryst, we other pair: 

But here there is no we; not anywhere 
Returning breath of sighs can I feel move. 
No wings, even of the stuff which fancy wove, 
Perturb sleep’s air with a responsive flight 
When mine sweep into dreams: my soul in fright 
Circles, as round its widowed nest a dove. 


One shadow but usurps another’s place, 

And though this shadow more enthralling is, 
Alas, it hath no lips at all to kiss ! 

I have not even that former poignant bliss, 
That haunting sweetness, that forlorn, sad trace, 
The phantom memory of a vanished kiss! 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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Fred. Barnard. 


T is now many years since observers of men and names and 
I work at the Royal Academy were surprised by a picture 
of moderate size and grim aspect, signed “ Fred. Barnard.” The 
surprise was caused by the strong character and individuality of 
the separate heads in this murky “ Saturday Night” of a wide, 
dreary, crowded London street, with its barrows, and buyers and 
sellers, and gas-jets blown in the night wind. The vivid and 
vital personality which the painter gave to the men and women 
he had studied, seemed, in fact, the announcement of a new 
personality in English art, which needed it ; for though there is 
among us a fair quantity of eccentricity, we cannot boast a 
superabundance of initiative and distinctiveness. “Saturday 
Night ” led its admirers to look for more of the painter’s handi- 
work, which they found, not superabundant in quantity, but 
always interesting in quality, here and there, in galleries and 
in books. The picture we have named is a work full of Dickens- 
like observation and energy; and it is in effect to the works of 
Dickens that Mr. Barnard has devoted much of his peculiar 
illustrative power. In this choice he has very few competitors. 
The work of our great humourist is under a certain partial 
eclipse. People have begun to think his pathos a little sickly, 
and to feel a distaste even for the fun which deals with dis- 
tasteful things and people. Nor does Dickens’s truth strike us 
as it evidently struck our fathers; for the truth of forty years 
ago is not the truth of to-day. Mrs. Gamp is an absolute 
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stranger to us; her dialect is an unknown tongue ; her uncer- 
tificated nursing is a thing of a barbarous past ; her drink, her 
cruelties, her attire, her umbrella, have long passed away. 
Our evil old women have indeed a way and a specch of their 
own, but they are not her ways or her speech. So with the 
Wellers in “Pickwick ;” so with the London-life groups in 
“Nicholas Nickleby;” and so, still more, with Dickens's 
Americans. The writer who would “chaff” the Americans now, 
politically or socially (but that form of requital of transatlantic 
hospitality is out of fashion), must do it on totally different lines 
from those of “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” Hardly one of the points 
in that book is a point now; the manners—the very manner of 
speech has passed out of remembrance. Thus Dickens is, just for 
the present, bygone without being old. Until we can read him 
as ancient history, and since we cannot read him for his actuality, 
we read him little. And few of our artists take their suggestions 
of humour from his comedy, or of pathos from his tragedy, or 
of action from his vigorous and energetic drama. Mr. Barnard, 
in choosing his author, has evidently the sympathy of affinity. 
He inclines, as Dickens did, if not precisely to caricature, 
certainly to extreme emphasis, and takes character and 
fun in a massive and manly manner, rather foreign to the present 
temper of the world. He has not only painted subjects from 
Dickens, he has illustrated his author’s stories in black-and- 
white with a freshness, an impulse, and an enjoyment which 
prove how close is the touch of the two minds in many moods 
and tempers. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Barnard’s most serious and impressive work 
is the “Sydney Carton,” in which he lends the added realisation 
of his art to a singularly noble living passage of the novelist’s 
work. “The Tale of Two Cities” has never been altogether so 
popular as many another of Dickens’s novels, and it may be 
well to remind the reader of the situation—as strong a situation 


as genius ever devised. Evrémonde, though he renounced his 
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order in indignant protest against the oppression of the people 
by the nobles of France, has been seized upon by the blind fury 
of the Revolution, and condemned to death. For Evrémonde’s 
wife’s sake Sydney Carton, who has squandered youth and 
strength in idleness, resolves to turn to use an accidental likeness, 
and to die for him. He gains admission to his friend’s prison, 
stupefies him with a drug out of the power of resistance, 
changes clothes with him, has him carried out in the apparent 
swoon, and in his name accepts condemnation to the guillotine. 
Many an author has brought innocent and noble men or women to 
the scaffold, but not to the rope, not to the knife. The consum- 
mation has been arrested, an accident has prevented the shock 
of judicial death for no crime—in fiction, at least, whatever the 
more grim records of history may be. But Dickens, in this 
tremendous close to his tragedy, makes the sacrifice complete, 
and that with no mere form of words, but with a realisation of 
fecling that brings home the very pang of voluntary death. 
First comes the scene where the condemned man meets a little 
chance companion on his way to death :— 


As he stood by the wallin a dim corner, while some of the 
fifty-two were brought in after him, one man stopped in passing 
to embrace him, as having a knowledge of him. [t thrilled him 
with a great dread of discovery ; but the man went on. A very 
few moments after that a young woman with a slight, girlish 
form,a sweet, spare face, in which there was no vestige of colour, 
and large, widely-opened, patient eyes, rose from the seat where 
he had observed her sitting, and came to speak to him. 

“Citizen Evremonde,” she said, touching him with her cold 
hand, “I am a poor little seamstress, who was with you in La 
Force.” 

He murmured for answer: “True. I forget what you were 
accused of.” 

“Plots; though the just Heaven knows I am innocent of any. 
Is it likely? Who would think of plotting with a poor little 
weak creature like me ?” 

The forlorn smile with which she said it so touched him, that 
tears started from his eyes. 

“Tam not afraid to die, Citizen Evrémonde, but I have done 
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nothing. I am not unwilling to die if the Republic, which is to 
do so much good to us poor, will profit by my death ; but I do 
not know how that can be, Citizen Evrémonde. Such a poor, 
weak little creature !” 





“THE VAGABOND :” THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
(From the Collection of the late Captain Hill, of Brighton.) 


As the last thing on earth that his heart was to warm and 
soften to, it warmed and softened to this pitiable girl. 
“ ae e See Lae AB ec “i f : 5 
I heard you were released, Citizen Evrémonde. I hoped it 
was true.” 
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“Tt was. But I was again taken and condemned.” 

“If I may ride with you, Citizen Evrémonde, will you let me 
hold your hand? Iam not afraid, but I am little and weak, 
and it will give me more courage.” 

As the patient eyes were lifted to his face, he saw a sudden 
doubt in them, and then astonishment. He pressed the work- 
worn, hunger-worn fingers, and touched his lips. 

“Are you dying for him?” she whispered. 

“And his wife and child. Hush! Yes.” 

“Oh, you will let me hold your brave hand, stranger?” 

“Hush! Yes, my poor sister, to the last.” 


And next is the record of the work of the guillotine, before 
which the ¢recoteuses sit at their counting :— 


The tumbrils began to discharge their loads. The ministers 
of Sainte Guillotine are robed and ready. Crash! A head is 
held up, and the knitting-women, who scarcely lifted their eyes 
to look at it a moment ago when it could think and speak, 
count One. 

The second tumbril empties and moves on; the third comes 
up. Crash! And the knitting-women, never faltering or 
pausing in their work, count Two. 

The supposed Evremonde descends, and the seamstress is 
lifted out next after him. He has not relinquished her patient 
hand in getting out, but still holds it as he promised. He 
gently places her with her back to the crashing engine, that 
constantly whirrs up and falls, and she looks into his face and 
thanks him. 

“ But for you, dear stranger, I should not be so composed, for 
I am naturally a poor little thing, faint of heart ; nor should 
have been able to raise my thoughts to Him who was put to 
death that we might have hope and comfort here to-day. I 
think you were sent to me by Heaven.” 

“Or you to me,” says Sydney Carton. “Keep your eyes 
upon me, dear child, and mind no other object.” 

“T mind nothing while I hold your hand. I shall mind 
nothing when I let it go, if they are rapid.” 

“They will be rapid. Fear not.” 

The two stand in the fast-thinning throng of victims, but they 
speak as if they were alone. Eye to eye, voice to voice, hand to 
hand, heart to heart, these two children of the Universal Mother, 
else so wide apart and differing, have come together on the 
dark highway, to repair home together, and to rest in her bosom. 
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“ Brave and generous friend, will you let me ask you one last 
question? I am very ignorant, and it troubles me—just a little.” 

“ Tell me what it is.” 

“T have a cousin, an only relative and an orphan like myself, 
whom I love very dearly. She is five years younger than I, and 
she lives in a farmer’s house in the South Country. Poverty 
parted us, and she knows nothing of my fate for I cannot write ; 
and if I could, how should I tell her? It is better as it is.” 

“Yes, yes; better as it is.” 

“What I have been thinking as we came along, and what I 
am still thinking now, as I look into your kind, strong face, which 
gives me so much support, is this: If the Republic really does 
good to the poor, and they come to be less hungry, and in all 
ways to suffer less, she may live a long time. She may even 
live to be old.” 

“What then, my gentle sister?” 

“Do you think ”—the uncomplaining eyes, in which there is 
so much endurance, fill with tears, and the lips part a little more 
and tremble—“ that it will seem long to me while I wait for her 
in the better land, where I trust both you and I will be merci- 
fully sheltered ?” 

“It cannot be, my child. There is no time and no trouble 
there.” 

“You comfort me so much. [am so ignorant. Am I to kiss 
you now? Is the moment come?” 

“Yes,” 

She kisses his lips, he kisses hers; they solemnly bless each 
other. The spare hand does not tremble as he releases it; 
nothing worse than a sweet, bright constancy is in the patient 
face. She goes next before him—is gone. The knitting-women 
count Twenty-two. 

“T am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the Lord ; he that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.” 

The murmuring of many voices, the upturning of many faces, 
the pressing on of many footsteps in the outskirts of the crowd, 
so that it swells forward in a mass like one great heave of water 
all flashes away. Twenty-three! 





Then turn from this solemn consummation to a “ character 


sketch.” Here is the inimitable Micawber, the pathetic, the 
rhetorical, the cheerful, the impecunious and incorrigible—one of 
the immortals of Dickens’s best and soundest work. Mr. 
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Barnard has him in gait and action, and especially in expression, 
for the glance of his Micawber is admirable. And is there not 
also a Dickens-like breadth and vigour of meaning in “The 
Vagabond,” as his joys and woes are sung by the portly amateur 























“THE VAGABOND:” THE STREET. 


(Irom the Collection of the late Cattain Hill, of Brighton.) 


in the song so popular fifteen years ago, and “ The Vagabond ” 
as he crouches in the snow and desolation of the bitter truth ? 
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Assuredly the rich had better ignore the poor in the manner of 
Dives, than make picturesque matter for song and story out of 
them. The painter of “Saturday Night” has no tolerance for 
cheap little forms of the fool’s paradise. 

That memorable picture, to return to Mr. Barnard’s Academy 
appearances, was followed in the succeeding year (1879) bya 
“Scene from Barnaby Rudge,” and by a good bit of humour, “At 
the Pantomime.” The painter shows us the interior of a box, over 
the edge of which two children are leaning in the intensity of their 
interest, while behind the discreet curtain the grandfather sleeps 
with an expression of boredom and weariness which is at least 
as intense of its kind. Next year came “ The Chaperon,” in 
which the painter attacks the grotesque fashions of about 1830. 
Two ladies, made as broad as they are long by their sleeves and 
stiff skirts, with their hair arranged in curls and erect ornamental 
bows, are just entering on the business of the ball-room. The 
one is a dbutante whose prettiness is proof against even the 
hairdresser of the period; but the other isa portentous specimen 
of what chaperonage, with its anxieties, combined with birds of 
paradise, a turban, and bunches of fictitious ringlets, can make 
of the elderly female of man’s naturally dignified race. 

In 18383 appeared the remarkable picture which may vie with 
the “Sydney Carton” as its painter's chef @euvire. It was not 
Dickens this time, but an author yet broader and more emphatic 
than Dickens—John Bunyan. This is how the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” has the names of “The Jury” which Mr Barnard 
paints—Mr. High-mind, Mr. Enmity, Mr. Liar, Mr. Cruelty, Mr. 
Hate-light, Mr. Implacable, Mr. Blindman, Mr. No-good, Mr. 
Malice, Mr. Love-lust, Mr. Live-loose, and Mr. Heady. With all 
the single sincerity, the attention to one characteristic, the simple 
vigour, and the stern humour suggested by the text, has the 
painter presented his two wonderful rows of types. Types of 
course they are rather than persons. If Mr. Barnard had been 


dealing with persons he could not have put one thing into each 
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face with the completeness and force which are so peculiar to his 
genius. The deliberate obstinacy of Mr. Blindman, Mr. No- 
Good’s yawn, Mr. Live-loose’s wan and fatuous look and physique 
helpless with dissipation, and Mr. Heady’s upright hair and in- 
vincibility of expression, are all rendered beyond praise. Equally 
excellent is the specious and almost deprecatory look of Mr. 
Liar, as he whispers to the hard smile of his neighbour, Mr. 
Cruelty. The picture made a considerable sensation—at least 
in that public which takes pleasure in strong personal talent. 
And all the humour and the force in it were commended to the 
more technical critics by the painter’s science and sureness. Mr. 
Barnard is an exceptionally good draughtsman. 


FRANCIS PHILLIMORE. 
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Christmas Bells. 


1 gleaeenaal how the still midnight 
Suddenly with sound is taken— 
With mad, musical delight, 
From some unseen minster’s height 
By the ruthless bells outshaken : 
Waking men from scanty sleep 
Only to weep. 


These are e’en the Christmas chimes 
Bidding mortals wake to gladness ; 
But to him whose fancy climbs 
Back to bygone happier times, 
Christmas is but fraught with sadness— 
For the memories it brings 
Of loved lost things. 


Silence, bells that laugh and leap, 
Making mirth within that steeple, 

Whose long shadow lieth deep 

Over where our dead ones sleep— 
Leave us quiet, God’s sad people, 

Who with grief and care are shod 

For lack of God. 


What avails it hearing how 

Christ was once on earth begotten— 
Him who half the nations now, 
In their vain hearts disavow, 


Or for sin’s sake have forgotten ; 
While the rest that still believe 
Must sorely grieve? 
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Rather, if in piteous wise 

Ye would help us, let your clangour 
Godward mount and bid Him rise, 
And within the all-seen skies, 

Wide unfurl a splendid anger— 
Bearing witness to our faith, 
E’en as He saith! 


For no longer Bible verse, 
And the teaching of dead ages, 
Are enough to stem the curse 
Rolling o’er this world grown worse 
Than in Christ’s time, and where rages 
Sharper strife of creeds than when 
He walked ’mid men. 


Yea, to Heaven’s careless height 
Let such tidings, bells, be taken, 
Praying God defend the right— 
Nor with mad untoward delight, 
Weary mortal folks awaken ; 
Who would fain forget to weep, 
Sunk in boon sleep! 


ARTHUR AUSTIN JACKSON. 
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Sermons in Stones. 


F the generation which was young in the “ roaring forties” 
) of foreign revolution, there are many who owed in the 
first place the freedom of the city of God—membership of the 
Catholic Church—to the sermons preached by the stones of our 
medieval churches. A somewhat similar attraction, though less 
complete and happy in its results, found expression last month at 
the meeting of the Architectural Association, where, in an 
address on “ Victoria and Elizabeth,” a secular architect delivered 
his soul to the following effect :— 


Twenty or thirty years ago, the pointed arch and its accom- 
panying features were the only acceptable wares. Accordingly, 
to look at work less ancient than the thirteenth century 
was a grievous waste of time, not to say the mark of a 
dissolute mind. Now, however, our architects, though quite 
prepared to accord its full archeological value to the 
thirteenth century, seek their inspiration for the nineteenth 
from work dating about half-way between the two, namely, 
from the times of Elizabeth and James. The reason of this is 
not far to seek. We are gradually awakening to the fact that 
forms and features which satisfied the equations that the 
Middle Ages had to solve, do not satisfy those presented to us 
five or six centuries later. In ecclesiastical architecture, it is 
true, those forms and features are still not out of place. But 
ecclesiastical architecture is demanded by a select few. 
Domestic architecture is sought for by the million; and in the 
domestic architecture of Elizabeth and James is to be found 
much that offers clues and hints towards solving the problems 
of to-day. Apart from this practical reason for the change of 
taste, there is what we may call the historical reason. The 
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sixteenth century marks sharply and decisively a complete 
change in men’s habits of thought. With the Cecils and the 
Hattons, and the innumerable builders of mansions under 
Elizabeth, we have much in common ; their ways are, many of 
them, our ways, and their thoughts our thoughts. But what 
have you and I to do with the celestial hierarchy that -adorns 
the west front of Wells Cathedral, or with St. Edmund, king 
and martyr, whose severed head was miraculously joined to his 
body after death, and whose corpse thus supernaturally “re- 
stored” was the sole and sufficient cause of the erection of the 
enormous Abbey at Bury St. Edmunds? Or what with the 
sacred thorn that for centuries was the mainstay and support 
of the magnificent Abbey of Glastonbury? You and I, at any 
rate, are architects, and we love to know of these things, and 
some of us from loving to know of them come to love the 
things themselves, and even perhaps to feel towards the celes- 
tial hierarchy, and St. Edmund king and martyr, and the sacred 
thorn, some of the reverence which filled the minds of men six 
centuries ago. But then we are architects, and our sympathies 
are largely with the past. How is it with the pushing men of 
business with whom the world is peopled? Like Gallio, they 
care for none of these things. 


Herein we have an example of a mind content in its material- 
ism, drawn to admire the concrete results of a spiritual enthu- 
siasm whose sources are beyond its probe. To know the effect 
without caring much about the cause is enough ; it is, however, 
somewhat grudgingly admitted that some of us feel some of the 
reverence which filled the minds of men six centuries ago. It is 
nevertheless useless to repine at what is. The phases of the 
world’s mind are as relentless in their process as the phases of 
the moon. The architect is the child of his clients; the 
changing decades are his employers; he has to express the 
luxury or to give voice to the spiritual emotions of the 
differing centuries. Though in this sense he is impersonal, 
the architect is, after all, human ; he has fibres which are touched 
by consanguinity. Mr.Gotch, whom we have quoted, shows that 
he is bound by the cords of Adam to his ancestors in the art. 
In spite of the clogging effects of modern practice his thoughts 
go back to the menwhoworked in days of Plantagenet, Tudor, and 
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Stuart. They are his brothers; not dead, but still speaking a 
language wherein the accent only varies. Their music, whether 
it is the Gregorian chant, the madrigal, or the fuller strains of 
the voluptuous south, is alike complete and penetrating. They 
sing “¢o one clear harp in divers tones.” The past soothes the 
present in architecture; although sometimes an instigator of 


good deeds it is always an anodyne. 


BERNARD WHELAN. 
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Under the Penal Laws. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


BOUT this time, Father Thomas Worthington finished his 

history of the Convent of Bornhem, from its foundation 

down to the year 1675, being a Latin abridgment of the Flemish 

Annales, compiled, in 1699, by a talented lay-Brother of the 
Convent, who died in 1701. 

“Annales Fratrum Predicatorum Provincia Anglicanze 
Restaurate.” At the end, “ Hucusque ex fratris Hya- 
cinthi Coomans Annalibus Flandriceé conscriptis collegi 
Fr. Thomas Worthington, Ordinis Fratrum Predica- 
torum, Provinciz Anglicane filius. A: 1710.” Small 
4to, pp. 166. 

This MS., still in the archives of the Province, is all the more 
valuable as it is the only existing chronicle of the carly years of 
Bornhem, for the Flemish original is lost. 

When the time for the election of a new Provincial was 
drawing on, it was impossible to assemble a_ Provincial 
Chapter. The oppressive measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment for the repression of Catholics, by civil penalties 
and disabilities, rendered the utmost concealment neces- 
sary. Whilst invasion by the Pretender, James _ III, 
was threatening England with civil war, any assembly of 
reputed Papists would have been looked upon and treated as a 
secret conclave of rebellious Jacobites. No doubt the Fathers 
were more or less Jacobite in heart and spirit, and their Chapter 


would bring arrest. The refusal of the oath of allegiance 
II 
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entailed a London gaol, with its squalor, and spotted fever, and 
other horrors, and the wretched prisoner stood ever face to face 
with exile or death. Thus the restoration of the Dominican 
Province was delayed for nearly twenty years. The Master- 
General made the usual arbitrary appointment, February 28th, 
1712, by instituting Provincial, Father Dominic Williams, who 
took office in the following April. However, the English 
Fathers so far improved their status, in 1718, as to obtain the 
Master-General’s concurrence that those who had a right to sit 
in a Provincial Chapter might hold a Congregation, or quasi- 
Chapter, and nominate three, out of whom the choice should be 
made. 

After his Provincialship, Father Thomas Worthington con- 
tinued to labour in the English Mission. He was sometimes in 
London, but was generally serving up and down in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, seldom finding it safe and expedient to remain 
very long in one place. His trials and wanderings under the 
heavy pressure of the penal laws would have formed a most 
interesting episode in his life, especially during the time of the 
Rebellion of 1715, but no notice of them exists. The Dominican 
records and traditions tell how the Fathers in England hid their 
sacerdotal calling from theirenemies. In London, the Father was 
a retired officer, or gentleman of small private means. On the 
country mission, he was a skilful agriculturist and rearer of 
cattle. If he possessed a chapel independent of a private room 
of his dwelling, it stood concealed in an obscure yard and had 
high inaccessible windows, and a stout guardian at the door 
sternly refusing admittance to the stranger who gave not the 
password, and had not presented to the priest a certificate signed 
by another : “ Ego Infra scriptus Fidem facio N. Catholicum esse, 
et tuto ad Sacramenta etczteras Catholicorum devotiones admitti 


posse : in cujus rei fidem has, manu propria subscriptas, dedi,— 
As chaplain, the Father practised the 
healing art in a simple way, or was librarian, or steward, or 


” 


mensis—, anni—. 
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perhaps a needy relative received in charity. And for one who 
ministered to the Faithful scattered here and there, where no 
noble or gentle provided a bright little oasis for God’s worship 
in the wide wilderness of heresy, there was the pack concealing 
altar furniture amidst some vendible articles; and when he 
saluted a secret Catholic in the market-place, and received the 
answer, “ Nothing to-day,” passed into the inn to learn where 
the danger lay; or by a significant allusion to /ounds, was 
warned that the penal laws were at work and its harpies were 
abroad, and so sped away. In some of these guises Father 
Thomas Worthington must have appeared. He was officiating 
at Croxteth, Lancashire, from 1713 to 1717, and was at Hayton, 
near York,in 1713; at Danby(seat of Simon Scrope, I‘sq.),in 1716 ; 
and occasionally at Blainsco Hall. He did not comply with 
the Act of Parliament of 1715, “to oblige Papists to register 
their names and real estates ;” nor, indeed, did any of his family 
in respect to Blainsco. After an absence of ten years, towards 
the end of 1717, he was elected Prior of Bornhem again, and, 
returning into Flanders, was installed, January 25th, 1718, in 
his office. In his absence, the Community had all changed, 
except one Father and two lay-Brothers, yet he found himself 
surrounded by Brethren, who held him in esteem for his kindly 
and religious government, both as Prior and Provincial, in pre- 
vious years. 

The Secular College had now begun to recruit the cloister. It 
is true that some resorted to the College simply to improve their 
humanities before they carried out their intention of entering 
the Order; but others found their religious vocation in the 
midst of their scholastic training. During his priorship, from 
1705 to 1708, Father Thomas Worthington had neither clothed 
nor professed a single novice. From 1711 to the end of 1717, 
nine clerics and one lay-Brother took the vows. Soon after he 
began this last priorship, he professed a cleric, and in 1719 three 
clerics; and the Provincial, Father Raymund Greene, professed 
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two lay-Brothers and a cleric. All the clerics had been col- 
legians. 

Amongst twenty students who were admitted into the Con- 
fraternity of the Most Holy Rosary, February 2nd, 1708, was 
William Worthington. He was the nephew of the present 
Prior, and on him the hopes of the family were centred for the 
support of its honour and the continuance of the lineage. He 
pursued his humanities for about six years at Bornhem College, 
and after the troubles of Prince James’s unfortunate attempt, in 
1715, to wrest the sceptre of England from the Hanoverian 
srasp, resided in the Convent. Failing health prevented him 
from joining the Order, for which he had a great affection. At 
last, as he lay on his death-bed, he earnestly besought the Pro- 
vincial, Father Raymund Greene, that he might be clothed in 
the habit of St. Dominic, so that, dying in it, he might have 
religious sepulture among the Brethren, in whose number he 
had longed to be enrolled. The Provincial yielded to this last 
and solemn entreaty, and at midnight the Prior administered 
the last Sacraments, and gave the Scapular of the Order to his 
nephew, who peacefully expired, March 20th, 1718. The 
deceased was buried in the Convent Church, near the altar of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and a marble monument was afterwards 
placed to his memory. The administration of the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction,andtheburial, were bothdonewith the full know- 
ledgeandassentof the parish priestof Bornhem, Andreas Laureyns, 
who hadalways shown great jealousy of his parochial rights. This 
pastor now required of the Fathers a formal declaration that, 
by his permission only, they had given the Sacraments and 
interment to the deceased ; that of themselves they had no right 
to exercise those functions, and would not in the least thereby 
prejudice the privileges of the parish church ; and that here- 
after they would refrain from such powers, and stand bound to 
pay all the parochial dues for interments. Before he would 


assent to a declaration detrimental to the privileges of his 
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Religious Institute, in the case of a stranger and non-parishioner 
ageregated to the Order, the Prior consulted the Provincial at 
Louvain, who, March 30th, returned a kindly and prudent 
answer, in which he rejected the declaration, till he could consult 
the Master-General, but directed that, this time, the burial dues 
should be paid to the pastor. The matter was ended, May 11th, 
by a simple declaration concerning the case of Mr. William 
Worthington, whereby the assent of the pastor to the burial was 
acknowledged, and also the payment of the dues, saving all 
rights of the parish church and parish priest. 

At this time, Father Thomas Worthington drew up the 
history of the Convent of Bornhem, College of Louvain, and 
Monastery of English Sisters at Brussels, which Father Bernard 
de Jonghe, a Flemish Dominican, has given in his “ Belgium 
Dominicanum, sive Historia Provincie Germaniz Inferioris Sacri 
Ordinis FF. Pradicatorum, ex antiquis Manuscriptis, probatis 
Auctoribus, Litteris originalibus numquam impressis, Instrumen- 
tis authenticis, et Archivis eruta. Bruxellis: Typis Francisci 
Foppens, sub signo Sancti Spirittis. MDCCXIX.” In 4to, pp. 
434. He also compiled the 

“Obituary Rolls of Bornhem,” 
consisting of notices of the Religious of the English Dominican Pro- 
vince, from the foundation of the Convent in 1658 down to 1719, 
which were transcribed on two large sheets of parchment. The 
entries for the Convent of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, at Rome, are 
very imperfect in details, and all before 1705 contain little more 
than dates of death, with now and then scanty notes of offices 
held ; but after that date, interesting matters have been given 
concerning those Religious with whom the Prior was personally 
acquainted. These Rolls were continued at intervals down to 
the year 1759, and a paper transcript of them continues them 
down to the end of 1768, since which time it has been only 
within very recent years that the mortuary list of the Province 
has been gathered. 








' 
. 
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In a Capitular Congregation of the Fathers, held August 
oth to 16th, 1718, at Bornhem, it was supplicated that the 
Master-General would bestow the degree of S. Th. Mag. on 
Father Thomas Worthington, in reward of his labours and 
scholastic exercises; and the petition was granted, April 29th 
following. When his priorship was drawing to a close, the 
Master-General’s dispensation was sought, and was given under 
date of November 2nd, 1720; so that after the election, he was 
reinstated, March 14th, 1721, on the reading and acceptance of 
his patents of appointment. To this office was added that of 
Vicar-Provincial for Belgium, during the residence of the 
Provincial, Father Joseph Hansbie, in England. The Prior 
professed four clerics and a lay-Brother, three of the former being 
college students. When this term of office ceased, in 1724, 
Father Dominic Williams became Prior of Bornhem, May 18th ; 
but, July 12th, 1725, was instituted Provincial; on the 2Ist 
the Master-General granted rehabilitation to the priorship, and 
for the fifth time Father Thomas Worthington was made head 
of the Convent, and, October 15th, resumed the charge. He 
professed one lay-Brother. About this time he wrote, 

“Brevis Provincia Anglicanze Ratio,” in small 4to, pp. 16, 
or succinct account of the English Dominican Province from its 
restoration at Bornhem down to his own time, and its labours 
and sufferings under the penal laws. The original MS. is in the 
archives of the Province; there is also a transcript in the 
archives of the Master-General at Rome, bound up with other 
Ms., “ Monumenta Ccaenobiorum O.P.,” collected by order of 
Father Antoninus Bremond, for the monumental history of the 
Order, of which, however, only “Annalium Ordinis Praedica- 
torum volumen primum,” in fol., 1756, was ever published. This 
again was a very short priorship; for in December, Father 
Dominic Williams was consecrated Bishop of Tiberiopolis ; and 
Father Thomas Worthington being next on the list of the three 
nominated for the provincialship in the Capitular Congregation 
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held February 27th, 1725, at Bornhem, was instituted Provincial, 
January 4th, 1726, according to the ordination of the General 
Chapter of 1721. 

Being again head of the Province, Father Thomas Worthing- 
ton began his duties by making the usual visitations of the three 
houses in Flanders. The Bishop of Tiberiopolis was now 
Vicar-Apostolic of the Northern District of England, and on 
his journey from Rome and Paris to his own country spent 
some time in Flanders. In May, 1727, having made Father 
Ambrose Burgis his Vicar-Provincial for Belgium, the Provincial 
joined the Bishop at the College of the English Benedictines of 
Douay, and continued, for the most part, in his company, till he 
ceased from office. With the Bishop he now went to Lille, 
Courtray, Ghent, Brussels, Louvain, Brussels again, Bornhem, 
Antwerp, and Rotterdam; in November crossed the sea to 
Tynemouth, then to Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Durham, and 
became resident in the house of Marmaduke Tunstall, Esq., at 
Wycliffe in Yorkshire. 

Just before Christmas, the Provincial left the Bishop at 
Wycliffe, and began his visits in the north. First he went to 
Durham, and kept the festival of the Nativity at the house of 
Joseph Porter, of Old Elvet, esquire, whose son John was a 
student at Bornhem College, and subsequently entered the 
Order; and there he abode for some little time, till Father 
Joseph Bullock arrived as permanent chaplain of the family. 
Then he went to Hexham, and found great changes had taken 
place in the Mission of Stonecroft during the twenty years since 
he was there before. Father William Thomas Gibson, in 1712, 
was compelled to fly and quit the country, for solemnising a 
Marriage, as an information was laid against him, and warrants 
were issued for his apprehension. He probably lay hid for some 
time in London, and at last, November 29th, 1713, arrived at 
Bornhem. Father Pius Littleton took the Mission temporarily, 
till he was succeeded, November 8th, 1714, by Father Antoninus 
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Thompson. George Gibson, of Stonecroft, engaged in the 
rebellion of 1715, and June 14th, 1716, was condemned to death, 
but died, December 27th, of the spotted fever, in prison, and was 
buried at St. Giles-in-the-Fields. Father Antoninus Thompson 
rendered the greatest service to the family, by protecting 
the property and goods from confiscation and seizure, and 
securing them to the son, Jasper Gibson. The chapel or oratory 
was a rude loft over the hen-roost, and as there was a large 
poultry-yard, the crowing, cackling, and noise of cocks, hens, 
and ducks was so great and incessant, that at times the voice of 
the celebrant in Mass, and the penitent in confession, could not 
be heard. Jasper Gibson, in September, 1719, took to wife 
Margaret, daughter of Nicholas Leadbitter, of Warden, and the 
marriage resulted in the birth of twenty-two children, two of 
whom became Bishops. Owing to domestic requirements, in 
October, 1721, Father Antoninus Thompson quitted Stonccroft, 
and after vainly seeking anyone who would give him accommoda- 
tion in the more immediate neighbourhood, took lodgings in the 
house of Mr. Rymer,merchant,at Hexham. He served Stonecroft, 
every Sunday and holiday, except one Sunday in the month, 
which he devoted to Hexham. In 1725, when the death of 
Father William Thomas Gibson (June 7th, 1724, in London) 
became known, the Franciscans, pleading that Father Antoninus 
Thompson was only his /ocwm-tenens, renewed their pretensions ; 
but Ralph Clavering, Esq., grandson of the first trustee, gave a 
formal and attested decision, October 8th, in favour of the 
Dominicans. At Hexham there was an old barn, which was 
made into a chapel served by secular priests; but the Faithful 
were so numerous and influential that they required additional 
spiritual assistance. The new Dominican Mission was endowed 
by Mr. John Leadbitter, of Wharmley, whose son Matthew was 
a Keligious of Bornhem. By deed of August 24th, 1726, he 


conveyed to Thomas Kirsopp, of Hexham, esquire, two closes of 
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1% acre and I acre (worth £4 or £5 a year) in the Town Fields, to 
the use of himself for life, then of his eldest son Matthew, then for 
the support of a Dominican priest to reside and serve in the 
town. Mrs. Brandling, wife of Ralph Brandling, of The Fell- 
ing, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Middleton Hall, near Leeds, 
subsequently purchased a cottage, with a field or garden 
adjacent, for the priest’s residence, which was vested absolutely 
in the Order, but lay concealed from the harpy-talons of the 
penal laws in the estates of Edward Charlton, of Reedsmouth, 
esquire, who acted as trustee. And here may be added, too, the 
subsequent events, that at Christmas, 1731, Father Antoninus 
Thompson succeeded in having the chapel removed from the 
hen-roost into the more decent garret of the house; that in 
December, 1734, Stonecroft and Hexham were formed into 
separate Missions, each served by a Dominican; that the former 
was destoyed in 1816, when the Gibson family fell to ruin; and 
that the latter was surrendered, in 1830, to the secular clergy. 
The Stonecroft estate was sold subject to the rent-charge of 
#20 for a Dominican priest, but the purchaser refused to make 
any payment, and the Charity Trustees declared the bequest to 
be illegal and at the disposal of the Crown. 

At Hexham, Father Thomas Worthington stayed for some 
days with his cousin, Mr. Charlton, a Catholic and a medical man, 
and visited other friends and acquaintances, among whom were 
John Leadbitter, at Warden, and Jasper Gibson, at Stonecroft. 
He now began a new 

“ Liber Confraternitatis Rosarii,” 
for the registration of Rosarians on the English Mission, and 
opened it with the name “ 1727-8, Jan. 21, Anna Widdrington: 
Northumb.,” the Hon. Anne Widdrington, of Cheeseburn 
Grange, Northumberland, widow of William, son of Ralph 
Widdrington, Esq., and daughter of Caryl, Lord Molyneux. 
By way of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Durham, he returned to 
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Wycliffe. On Maundy Thursday (April 18th, 1728) he assisted 
at the consecration of the Holy Oils by the Bishop, whom, 
shortly after, he accompanied on his visitations for giving 
Confirmation. They went to thirty-cight missions in Yorkshire, 
from May to August; nine in Lancashire, in September and 
October; one in Cheshire; and six more in Lancashire, in 
November. Then, as a sharp winter had set in, they turned off 
through Rochdale to Leeds, by way of Blackstone Edge, to the 
house of Sir Edward Gascoigne, of Parlington, baronet, and so 
rested at Middleton Hall, in the parish of Rothwell, four miles 
from Leeds. 

Middleton Hall was the residence of Ralph Brandling, Esq., 
the representative of a weathy and ancient Catholic family of 
Brandling, of The Felling, near Newcastle-on-Tyne: and it came 
to him in right of his wife, Anne, daughter and heiress of John 
Leghe, of Middleton, esquire. At this Hall, Father Thomas 
Worthington became a welcome guest, along with the Bishop, 
and stayed there over Christmas, when he started for London 
on horseback, deviating from the direct route to visit Father 
Raymund Greene, who was chaplain to Mrs. Knight, a widow 
lady of Kingerby, near Market Rasen, in Lincolnshire, the 
Provincial’s cousin. In London, he lodged at the house of Mr. 
Besley, in Panton Street, near Leicester Fields, where Father 
Pius Bruce, procurator of the Province, had apartments. Here 
he was scized with illness, in which he received very kindly 
attention from his fellow-Religious; yet he was able to celebrate 
Mass, on Sundays and holidays, at the house of Nicholas 
Stapleton, eas Errington, of Dover Street, esquire. He visited 
the missioners of the Order in London, and also Father John 
Martin, at Long Melford; and Father Dominic Darbyshire, 
chaplain at Gifford Hall, Suffolk, to Sir Francis Mannock, 
bart., under whose hospitable roof he entirely regained his 
health. The question of Provincial Chapters was again mooted, 


and met with sucha favourable support from all the Fathers, 
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that the Provincial determined to carry out his cherished 
purpose. By the Master-General were already instituted in 
the Province five Masters of Theology: Father Raymund 
Greene, the Provincial, Father Joseph Hansbie, Father Ambrose 
Burgis, and Father John Martin ; and three Preachers-General, 
Father Albert Lovett, Father Antoninus Thompson, and Father 
Andrew Wynter. Sothe Provincial, on his part, May 16th, 1729, 
appointed Father Pius Bruce to be titular Prior of London ; 
Father Dominic Darbyshire, of Ipswich; Father John Brown, 
alias Brennan, of Rochester; and Father Patrick Farrell, of 
York, the last two being Irish Dominicans assigned to the 
Mission in London. A body of twelve members would make a 
sufficient Chapter, which was therefore summoned to meet in 
London on the day following the Third Sunday after Easter, 
Deus quit errantibus, that being the proper time for the ultra- 
montane provinces of the Order. 

When these arrangements were finished, Father Thomas 
Worthington set out from London, and arrived at Middleton 
Hall, May 25th, the morning of the great Festival of Pentecost. 
After some little time, he accompanied the Bishop on another 
tour, visiting three stations in Yorkshire, four in Durham, one in 
Northumberland, two in Durham, fifteen in Northumberland, 
including Hexham and Stonecroft ; three in Cumberland, three 
in Westmoreland, and seven in Lancashire. As winter was ap- 
proaching, the Bishop went to pass the dreary season of cold in 
the hospitable house of Sir Edward Gascoigne, at Parlington, 
whilst the Provincial took his place at Middleton Hall. On 
both his tours, the latter enrolled members in the Confraternity 
of the Rosary. 

On Maundy Thursday (March 25th, 1730), Father Thomas 
Worthington assisted in the consecration of the Holy Oils at 
Parlington. After Easter he proceeded to London, accompanied 
by the Bishop, who desired to witness the revival of the 


constitutional government of the Province, in the welfare of 
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which he always retained a lively interest. The Chapter met, 
April 20th, at Mr. Besley’s house, and continued till the 25th, 
Father Ambrose Burgis being elected Provincial. It was the 
first Chapter celebrated since the Reformation, much to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, who thus regained their canonical 
privileges. 

After the Chapter, Father Thomas Worthington returned to 
Middleton Hall for Pentecost, which fell on May 27th that 
year. He now settled down for the rest of his life, as chaplain 
to Mr. and Mrs. Brandling, and pastor of all the country around. 
His intercourse with Bishop Williams became only casual; but 
regularly every year he was present at the consecration of the 
Holy Oils, at Hazlewood, in 1732, at Huddleston in 1734, at 
Parlington in all the other years from 1731 to 1739. In 1740 he 
went for this purpose to Huddleston, April 2nd, and there found 
the Bishop struck down with sudden and fatal illness. He 
received the dying prelate’s last blessing; aided him in the agony 
of death by imparting the Indulgences of the Holy Rosary ; 
witnessed his last breath shortly after daybreak on Maundy 
Thursday (April 3rd), and celebrated Mass for the repose of his 
soul, Next day (Good Friday) he joined in the Office of the 
Dead, and in the evening accompanied the body to its resting- 
place in the little Catholic Church of Hazlewood. In the 
following year, he wrote in Latin a 

“Memoir of Bishop Williams, 1741,” in small 8vo, pp. 65, 
giving an account of his life from 1725. The whole contents 
of this MS. have been published in “ A Consecrated Life,” which 
appeared in MERRY ENGLAND for November and December, 
1887. 

Every four years the Provincial Chapters claimed the atten- 
tion of I‘ather Thomas Worthington, and carried him to London. 
He was created titular Prior of Lancaster, May 20th, 1732; 
Lincoln, April 22nd, 1737; London, in 1742, and September 
24th, 1750; and was first of the four definitors for transacting 
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the capitular business in 1734 and 1738. In 1742, May roth, 
he was elected Provincial. He appointed Father Ambrose 
Burgis, his Vicar-Provincial in Belgium, and did not make the 
visitation of Flanders, but sent over Father Pius Bruce, in 1743, 
to the charge. In preparation for the Chapter of 1746, he made 
twelve titular Priors, June 20th, 1745: I‘ather Joseph Hansbie, 
London; Father Antoninus Thompson, Durham ; Father John 
Martin, Sudbury ; Father Dominic Darbyshire, Exeter ; Father 
John Clarkson, Leicester; Father Vincent Morphy, Norwich ; 
Father Stephen Catterell, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Father Joseph 
Greene, Oxford ; Father Antoninus Hatton, Cambridge ; Father 
Vincent Teasdale, York; Father James Brown, Canterbury; and 
Father James Butler, Rochester, the two last being Irish. But 
when the time of the Chapter came, such was the disturbed state 
of the kingdom, owing to the great Stuart Rebellion of 1745, 
that, in the relentless fury directed against suspected Jacobites 
and Papists, no meeting could be attempted. Father Joseph 
Hansbie was in arrest at Croydon, and Father Joseph Greene a 
close prisoner in York Castle. These straits brought the Master- 
General’s powers into play again. Father Ambrose Burgis was 
instituted, July 23rd, 1746, Vicar-General for Belgium, on account 
of the war, who, dying at Brussels, April 27th, 1747, was _ re- 
placed, June 17th, by the appointment of Father Andrew 
Wynter. For England, Father Joseph Hansbie was instituted 
Vicar-General, July 29th, 1747, and then, by Pontifical decree of 
April 4th, 1748, was made Provincial on the 6th, and died, June 
5th, 1750, at London. Father John Clarkson was now made 
Vicar-General, July 25th, and remained in office till September, 
when he found means to assemble the Provincial Chapter. 
Hurrying on the arrangements, he appointed the titular Priors, 
August 11th: Father Stephen Catterell, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Father Antoninus Hatton, Durham; Father Hyacinth Lead- 
bitter, Leicester ; September 14th, Father Dominic Darbyshire, 
Exeter ; September 15th, Father James Moran (Irish), Oxford ; 
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September 16th, Father James Butler (Irish), Norwich ; Sep- 
tember 24th, Father Thomas Worthington, London; Father 
John Martin, Chelmsford ; and September 26th, Father Pius 
Bruce, York. On this very last day, the Chapter was opened 
in London ; and thus were re-established the normal assemblies 
which have never since been interrupted. 

In 1750, Father Thomas Worthington, was elected Prior of 
Bornhem, but octogenarian infirmities disabled him from the 
austerities of the cloister, with its abstinence and night offices, 
and he was excused. Yet he did not escape from authority, for 
the Chapter of that year elected him Provincial again. He made 
successively his Vicars-Provincial in Belgium, Father Vincent 
Teasdale, and, November loth, 1753, Father John Clarkson, both 
Priors of Bornhem. 

The death of Mrs. Brandling, July Ist, 1748, brought great 
sorrow to Father Thomas Worthington. She had ever been to 
him a kind patroness, and to his Order a generous benefactress. 
Not only did she provide a dwelling for the Dominican priest at 
Hexham, but she also gave 41,200, by donation of 4300 
and by bequest of the rest, for the endowment of the Mission 
of Middleton, and founded a burse for a student at Bornhem 
College. Her husband soon followed her to the grave, 
dying June 2oth, 1749, at the venerable age of eighty-six years. 
Both had been good Catholics. Middleton Hall now fell to the 
inheritance of the nephew, Ralph Brandling, Esq., a Catholic, 
indeed, of the lowest type, for he had taken to wife, in 1729, a 
Protestant lady, Eleanor, daughter of — Ogle, of Eglingham, 
esquire. Their eldest son, Ralph, was brought up a Catholic, but 
the other son, Charles, through the evil influence of his mother, 
was trained a Protestant. A dreadful tradition has been handed 
down respecting this nephew, Ralph. When out hunting once, 
the coarse taunts and bitter jests and sarcasms hurled at him on 
account of his religion, so infuriated him, that he loudly averred 
with oaths that he was no Papist, but a loyal subject of King 
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George. To prove his asseverations, which were received with 
scornful laughter and charge of lying, as soon as he arrived at 
his door, he took the Blessed Sacrament from the chapel, and 
gave It openly to his horse. This tremendous crime of blackest 
sacrilege brought down swift chastisement, for within a week he 
was suddenly struck with apoplexy, and senseless expired, 
unshriven, unhouselled, and unanelled. He died at The Felling, 
July 7th, seventeen days after his uncle; his Catholic son died, 
aged twenty-one, a student at Tours, in 1751; and the estates 
fell to the Protestant. The Mission, however, was continued 
at Middleton Hall for four years longer. 

In the obituary notice of Father Thomas Worthington, it is 
said that he was “ Rosarii Cultor, Vindex, Propagator, multo 
maximus.” It does not appear that he ever published any vindi- 
cation of the Rosary, or treatise on it. Of his own devotion to 
it many tokens have been found. His last register shows that 
himself he enrolled on his journeys with Bishop Williams, and 
at Middleton, 234 Rosarians, chiefly from surrounding places :— 
Leeds, Halifax, Huddleston, Bedale, Sheffield, Roundhay, Sher- 
burn, Wakefield, Drighlington, Potovens, Hunslet, Rothwell, 
Chapel Town, Beeston, Bradford, Glasshouse, etc. Amongst 
those who were admitted, appear Ann Brandling, Ralph Brand- 
ling, Esq., at Middleton, June roth, and John Clavering, Esq., 
August 15th, 1729; Michael Hansbie, Yorkshire, April 11th, 
1731; Judith Hansbie, York, November Ist, 1732; Ralph Brand- 
ling, junr., Middleton, March 25th, 1736; Thomas Worthington, 
junr. (his nephew), Lancashire, August 26th, 1736. All these 
enrolments are exclusive of lists of Rosarians sent from various 
places for registration. From the many lists, it is evident that 
the great devotion of the Rosary flourished exceedingly among 
the Religious and pupils of St. Mary’s Convent, Micklegate Bar, 
York. The names of priests to whom Father Thomas Worthington 
granted faculties for receiving into the Confraternity are not 
devoid of interest. 
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1728. August 5. Bede Pots, O.S.B., Yorkshire, to whom Father 
Pius Littleton (as local vicar) had formerly given licence. 
— August 15. Thomas Willebrord Helmes. 
— November 17. Edward Houghton, O.S.B. 
—  A\lso, in this year, Placid Acton, O.S.B. 
And Charles Ecop, S.J. These three in Lancashire. 
— December 8. — Cass, O.S.B. 
1729. October 18. William Champney, O.S.B., Lancashire. 
— December 28. Brian Tunstal, Sec., Yorkshire. 


1730. September 19. Laurence Kirby, O.S.B., Lancashire. 

1731. October 28. Bertram Bulmer, O.S.B., Lancashire. 

1736. June. George Kendale, aZas Brown, D.D., Sec., Lanca- 
shire. 

— November 12. — Gow, O.S.B., Bedale, Yorkshire. 


1737. February. Henry George Heddon, Sec., Huddleston. 
— —- 10. Christopher Graddell, Sec., Sheffield. 
— March 25. John Elston, Sec., Roundhay, Yorkshire. 

1751. May 5. Charles Siddell, S.J., Yarm. ’ 

At the instance of Dom William Naylor, by letters dated at 

Brindle, May 31st, 1751, all the Benedictine Fathers in the 
northern parts of England, viz. :— 


IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Gregory Shelby, at Beaufront. 
John Berry, at Swinburn Castle. 
William Hutton, at Hesleyside. 
Evan Castham, at Capiheaten. 


IN CUMBERLAND. 


Robert Daniel, at Whitehaven, etc. 


IN THE BISHOPRIC OF DURITAM. 
Anthony Raffa, at Chester-le-Street. 
George Walker, at Tanfield. 
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IN YORKSHIRE. 


Benedict Staare, at Parlington. 

Hugh Frankland, at Huddleston. 

Ambrose Davis, at York. 

Anthony Hutchinson, at Aubhan Lodge, near I|keley. 
John Charlton, at Plumpton. 
John Fisher, at Holme. 

Lawrance Hardesty, at Everingham. 

Lancelot Newton, at Gilling. 

John Rigby, with Lady Gascoigne. 

James le Grand, at Larkland, near Settle. 


IN LANCASHIRE. 


Edward Houghton, at Low. 
Thomas Hutton, at Much Woolton. 
Benet Stuttleworth, at Woolston. 
James Keye, at Sefton. 

James Price, at Standish. 

Bertram Bulmer, at Ormskirk. 
Thomas Simpson, at Walton. 
William Naylor, at Brindle. 


IN CHESHIRE. 
Gregory Mackay, at Alderley. 


To two of these the faculties had been given before. 


The infirmities of extreme old age crept on, and at last, about 
November, 1751, Father Antoninus Hatton was sent to assist the 
venerable missioner, who long ago had celebrated his golden 
jubilees in religion and priesthood, and had been the patriarch 
of the Province from the end of July, 1741. Father Thomas 
Worthington sought to resign the authority over his Brethren, to 
which he could not now well attend; but before he arranged 


the matter the end came, nearly three months before the Chapter 
12 
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which would have relieved him of the provincialship. Com- 
forted with the last succours of Holy Church by Father 
Antoninus Hatton, he calmly closed his life, at Middleton 
Hall, on Monday, February 25th, 1754, in the eighty-third 
year of his age, the sixty-second of his religious profes- 
sion, and the fifty-ninth of his priesthood. Next day, 
he was buried in the churchyard of Rothwell, as is attes- 
ted by the parish register in an entry characteristic of 
the times. “1754. Surials. February. Mr. WORTHINGTON, 
Buried, the 26th Day, from Middleton Hall. Papist Priest.” He 
was a man of great literary acquirements, sound judgment, 
and a refined scholar, who collected a large and excellent library 
at Middleton Hall. Four times Provincial, and six times chosen 
Prior of Bornhem, to his energy was due the raising of the Pro- 
vince to its normal rank in the Order. For religious life in the 
cloister and active life on the Mission he issued and promoted 
wise ordinations in Chapters and visitations, and by his kindly 
spirit and firm paternal government secured the love and respect 
of his fellow-Religious and subjects. Nor was he less esteemed 
as a zealous and active priest, the gentle guide and father of the 
little flock of Faithful committed to his pastoral care. “Quantis 
ille quidem flebilis occidit,” was said of him on his decease. 
The passing-bell that ushered his body into the dark grave, 
though it sounded in dull mortal ears as the knell of life, was 
but the booming echo of the great bell, far away on the other 
side of the gate of death, in the joy-peal which welcomed him 
into the City of God, the blissful home of everlasting rest. 


And now, in order to complete this subject, it is interesting to 
trace the history of the Mission of Middleton Hall. After Father 
Thomas Worthington’s death, Father Antoninus Hatton re- 
mained in charge. Acting on behalf of her son Charles, Mrs. 
Eleanor Brandling, of The Felling, the Protestant, sent orders 
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to Mrs. Humble and Mrs. Betty Rawson, two persons in charge, 
to strip the chapel, and send all its furniture into the north, 
and to lodge Mr. Ralph Ogle, her brother, in the late Mr.Worthing- 
ton’s room. Accordingly, December loth, 1755, they packed up 
the vestments, and sacrilegiously plundered the tabernacle of the 
chalice and ciborium. But when they attempted to take down 
the picture, a sweat of blood broke out and trickled down it, in 
drops as big as peas. Intheafternoon, Father Antoninus Hatton 
was summoned, as Ralph Ogle had demanded the key of the 
room in a very insolent manner, and was not to be denied. 
Father Antoninus perceived upon the picture only one single 
drop of blood, but as he and others were very busily employed, 
the whole afternoon, in removing the books, etc., out of Mr. 
Worthington’s room, no further notice of the picture was taken 
that day. On December 17th they ventured to take it down, 
in order to pack it up with the rest of the sacred furniture : but 
when it was down three drops of blood appeared again upon the 
surface. Being alarmed a second time, they carried it into a 
room adjoining Mr. Worthington’s, and left it there, with other 
pictures, till December 27th, when they determined to put it 
back in its old place. And while they were doing this, a third 
eruption of blood was perceived, in drops as large and numerous 
as in the first. As he was thus driven out of Middleton Hall, 
Father Antoninus Hatton removed the Mission to Stourton 
Lodge, a few miles distant. He began a Mission and built a 
house at Hunslet; and on his death, October 23rd, 1783, was 
succeeded by Father Edward Leadbitter, known on the Mission 
by the name of Burgis. Then came Father Ambrose Gage, in 
May, 1785, who rebuilt the chapel. In this undertaking and in 
his own maintenance, he was liberally assisted out of the Pro- 
vincial fund. After the discharge of all legal exactions and 
expenses, about £1,100 was left out of Mrs. Brandling’s gift for 
the Mission of Middleton, and this capital had been lent on 
bond to Mr. Nicholas Tuite, a Vera Cruz merchant, whose son 
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Robert, falling into financial difficulties, paid no interest from 
May, 1785. When Father Ambrose Gage’s health failed in 
February, 1796, Father Joseph Smith was sent to Stourton Lodge, 
and in the following month the charge devolved entirely on him 
He continued there eight or nine years, till his decease ; 
and then, as the endowment was irredeemably lost by Mr. 
Tuite’s bankruptcy, the place was abandoned, or rather became 
attached to Leeds, where Father Albert Underhill, in 1802, had 
founded a flourishing Mission, and in 1805 built the Chapel 


of St. Ann, in Lady Lane. 


Such, then, is a Dominican episode in the history of the 
Catholicism of England, since the Reformation. It illustrates in 
a measure how grievously the penal laws oppressed the Church 
of God, and how much the Church could do despite the penal 


laws. 


RAYMUND PALMER, O.P. 
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Advent Meditation. 


Rorate Cceli desuper, et nubes pluant Justum, 
Aperiatur Terra, et germinet Salvatorem. 


O sudden thing of glory and fear 
Was the Lord’s coming ; but the dear 
Slow Nature’s days followed each other 
To form the Saviour from His Mother 
—One of the children of the year. 


The earth, the rain, received the trust, 
—The sun and dews, to frame the Just. 
He drew His daily life from these, 
According to His own decrees, 

Who makes man from the fertile dust. 


Sweet Summer and the Winter wild, 
These brought him forth, the Undefiled. 
The happy Springs renewed again 
His daily bread, the golden grain, 
The food and raiment of the Child. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 
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THE COLLEGIAN. 


ST. EDMUND’S DAY AT OLD HALL. 
5 MUST confess to having had at times uncharitable thoughts 


which may have passed even into words and almost stepped 
over into the dangerous ground of defamation of character, 
regarding the South Eastern and Great Eastern Railways 
Against the former company my worst thoughts have had birth 
in their third class carriages between Caterham Junction (now 
Purley) and Caterham ; whilst the latter I thought could never 
be forgiven for the miseries of a November evening journey in a 
slow train and a third class carriage to Ongar. I desperately 
endeavoured to relieve the tedium of the long hours by com- 
posing songs, each of which had strong tendencies to end up 


with :— 
“OQ, when shall we pull up at Ongar? 
I cannot stand this any longer.” 


But within the last few weeks my feelings have become con- 
siderably softened, for the South Eastern has actually put on 
gas in its third class carriages (O sz stc omnes railway companies), 
always excepting those between Purley and Caterham ; whilst 
the Great Eastern, in the delightful 4.45 train to St. Margaret’s 
and Standen, has so arranged its oil lamps that they no longer 
cast reflections on your book or paper as you try to read: so I, 
in return, will no longer cast reflections on the Great Eastern 
Railway. I little knew, as I sat conning the Parnell Commission, 
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that I was being hotly pursued by three Prelates, yet, when we 
got to Standen, it became clear that their Lordships the Bishops 
of Southwark, of Emmaus, and of Amycla, had been only a 
few yards behind me all the way: I would not have put myself 
forward in this unseemly way, if I had known it. On reaching 
our destination, Father Brennan, who was to be the preacher at 
High Mass next day, and I, got into a carriage thoughtfully 
provided by the President at Standen. This time we took care 
that their Lordships should proceed in front, we following defer- 
entially behind; and all who know Father Brennan will understand 
that it was by no means a mauvats quart a’heure which we spent 
in the fly on our drive up to the College. At the entrance were 
the President (the Very Rev. Father Crook) and the Vice- 
President (Father Traies) to welcome their guests; and I realised 
the special kindness which had allowed me to come overnight, 
when I found that the College was unusually full. There was 
every probability that I should have to sleep in the top dormitory, 
in which case I know I should have had to tackle a problem as 
difficult as the fifth in Euclid’s First Book to a top dormitory 
boy, viz., what to do with my legs, which unfortunately are 
abnormally long, and I should have found when I got into bed 
that I had not somuch put my foot into it as out of it. However, 
the President most kindly found me ample accommodation in 
the top gallery, where I had plenty of room, not only hori- 
zontally, but perpendicularly, which is more than I can find in 
my Presbytery, where my head touches the ceiling when I stand 
upright. The deep-toned bell of the chapel was now booming 
forth its summons to Vespers, and I soon found myself in the 
long file of scholars passing along the passage to Pugin’s 
beautiful choir. All the clerics repaired to the Sacristy to vest 
for Sanctuary or White Choir; except myself, who had come 
minus a cassock: it was foolish of me, because I ought to know 
by experience that there are very few people’s cassocks, except, 
perhaps, Canon Bethel’s, which have any chance of reaching 
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lower than my knees ; but to tell the truth, on this occasion, my 
old one had become too old and my new one was not yet 
finished. So I was, as it were, moulting, and could not sing, as 
I ought to have done, in choir. I went about the ambulacrum, 
however, in the top part of a Aabztus talarts, viz., a cape, which 
was the occasion of many personal remarks, some thinking that 
I had grown out of my cassock, whilst Father Brennan thought 
a notice should be pinned at its back with the legend: “To be 
continued in our next.” 

The most perfect Vespers I have ever heard in this world 
were those at Monte Cassino; but the first Vespers of St. 
Edmund were sung as well as I have ever heard them in 
England. Personally, I prefer the slow stateliness of that 
Benedictine office, so in keeping with the unworldliness of its 
surroundings ; no hurry, as if time did not matter, with eternity 
before us. But the lengthened lingerings of the tones at Monte 
Cassino would hardly suit English temperaments, still less boy 
temperaments. 

In the neighbourhood of San Germano, if you miss one train 
you may have to wait twenty-four hours for the next, and people 
who can do that with equanimity, do not mind if Vespers are 
an hour or more long. But in the neighbourhood of London, 
people get impatient if they have to wait twenty-four minutes 
for the next train, and boy nature especially is unable to sit still 
for long, so it is wisely judged that the Psalms should be sung 
with a bright swing, which they were, and the effect was as 
joyous as one would wish on the Patronal Feast. It is the 
present President, I believe, who has provided the boys’ stalls, 
as well as the choir, with Ratisbon books, and the consequence 
is that, the two cantors at the eagle having given the start, 
everybody in the church takes up, whether Antiphon or Psalm, 
and the result is a grand volume of voice, all male, yet 
sweetened by boyish treble. 

Father Cyril Shepherd, who ten years ago used to play the 
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organ as a boy, and even then made it yield such beauties as 
only areal musician can do, now has his old friend once more 
under his care, making it respond still more richly to his 
matured knowledge and manipulation. There was only one 
jarring note in the Vespers—at least to my mind—and that was 
the substitution of an Orpheus glee tune for one of the glorious 
Gregorians in /ste Confessor. The glee tune is very charming, 
I know, and with Fathers Charles Hogan, Francis Sheehan, 
Francis Roe, and John Watson singing it without accompani- 
ment in the ambulacrum to Horace’s /zteger Vite, it used to 
be as soothing as the music of a fountain on a hot summer’s 
evening ; but at Vespers let us keep to what the Church has 
given us, we cannot beat that. The ceremonies seem to have 
been carefully prepared, for all went smoothly and quietly, and 
no one can have left the chapel without feeling that both ritual 
and music are carefully attended to at St. Edmund’s. 

Vespers over, we venerated the relic of the glorious Archbishop 
under whose patronage so many have found their vocation to 
the priesthood: at that shrine, where many a good resolution 
has been breathed and many a fervent prayer been said ; with 
the Image of the Mother of God, whom St. Edmund loved so 
well, looking down upon the young aspirant, and seeming to 
encourage his faltering hopes. I, for one, as I knelt there, 
thought of ten years back, when I had just ceased to be a parson 
and had hopes of becoming a priest; and I know that my 
year at St. Edmund’s was one of the best years of my life: 
I know that the days I spent there were among the happiest 
that yet I have numbered ; and I only wish I was as good now 
as I was then. But Harry puts the gas out very punctually all 
over the place in his passage-domain, so it does not do to 
remain too long on one’s knees after night prayers, otherwise one 
may find oneself in one’s pre-Catholic attitude of groping in the 
dark. So to No. 20 in top gallery I wend my way, and reach it 
before darkness sets in. Ten o'clock being rather too early to 
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go to bed for one who after forty years has never yet been able 
to get healthy, wealthy, or wise, and who now gives it up asa 
bad job, a little light reading is indulged in, in the shape of one 
of Dickens’s earlier stories, “The Tucgs at Ramsgate.” It must 
have been one of his very earliest, for it has but incipient signs 
of his later charming humour ; still it was interesting as showing 
from what small beginnings even a great genius springs, and 
what thin and vague shadows may herald the coming of great 
events. 

What a dia——, I mean anything but angelic noise that bell is 
making up and down the passages and stairs, as if it were mad! 
and it is scarcely daylight yet! But one must put up with it 
here, for this is a place where, at all events, people are expected 
to be kept healthy and made wise (whatever their prospects of 
becoming wealthy may be). So “early to rise” is one of the 
rules of life. And we visitors must conform to the rule, and we 
do so with fairly commendable success, I, on going into the 
Sacristy, experiencing no greater difficulty than the finding of 
an alb long enough for me. And then came an hour during 
which the Holy Sacrifice was pleaded at every altar under that 
fair roof: and mine was that of the Sacred Heart, under the 
rood-loft, an altar always associated in my mind with Father T. 
Scannell, my professor in philosophy: there his brother Stephen 
used to serve his Mass, but was called away ere he had 
finished his studies to serve nearer to the Heavenly Altar of the 
Great High Priest above. After breakfast, an invitation to visit 
the “oldest boy” in the College, Mr. Bower in his old haunt, the 
first room of the New Wing. It would be almost impossible to 
picture St. Edmund’s without this venerable figure, with flowing 
grey locks and beard, who loves the College as a man may love his 
home, and its studentsas if they were members of his family. 
His “den,” as usual, was quaint with many a memento mori painted 
by his own hands on its walls, while a memento of the living and 
the dead was to be seen in portraits of Presidents, past and present, 
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which the artist had just accomplished. Then came 10.30, and at 
that hour the High Mass: previous to which we find that Monsig- 
nor Fenton had arrived in a carriage and pair, and Father Frank 
Stanfield in a new hat ; and Father Charles Cox was getting 
ready to play the organ, whilst Father Cyril was only going to 
pull out the stops ; and those two best of brothers, Fathers Fen- 
wick and Donald Skrimshire, made St. Edmund’s look like 
old times: and Canon Murnane made one feel proud of South- 
wark, which, however, had its Bishop as the principal guest of the 
day. But Westminster ran us very close (we Southwark sub- 
jects not allowing that we could be beaten), for it, too, had its 
Vicar-General, Canon Gilbert, Canon Bamber, from Thornden 
Hall, and Monsignor Moore from the Pro-Cathedral, whilst, to 
crown all, it was represented by two Bishops, each of them at 
one time a President of St. Edmund’s: the Bishop of Amycla 
and the Bishop of Emmaus. The High Mass was sung by his 
Lordship the Bishop of Southwark, and here again the cere- 
monies flowed as evenly as a calm river to the sea. Father 
Pedro Amigo aimed a little too high in the /¢e mzssa est, but 
with such a body of voices to thunder out the Deo gratzas, we 
might perhaps have managed to attain to his heights, but Father 
Cox wisely took us all down a bit, and the thunder was really 
grand. The Mass, to my surprise, was Gounod’s: in my ignor- 
ance I had thought it Palestrina’s. It was full of what Mrs. 
Ramsbottom would call “ rheumatic scales ;” too difficult for me 
at all events, and it was only in the Lenedictus that I got into my 
depth and was at ease. However, it was well sung, with perhaps a 
slight tendency to sharpness now and then, and Father Cox, you 
may be sure, kept Father Shepherd busy enough : he had to mind 
his stops as much as any boy ever had in the little study-place. 
Father Brennan preached an excellent sermon: it was rather 
long, but then it was good, every word of it, and so length was 
not minded. The delivery was fluent, the matter was solid, the 
style forcible. The sermon was an earnest homily on the 
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student’s future, after he left St. Edmund’s. Students from 
Catholic colleges too often belied their early promise: it was 
sad, but it was true ; whence the need, the preacher thought, of 
warning his hearers of the dangers which would meet them when 
Alma Mater no longer exercised immediate influence. To do 
this they must lay good foundations now, and live their college 
life thoughtfully and sensibly, and not merely go through it as a 
necessary evil. Father Turner had laid out for us an excel- 
lent Friday dinner, which we all did justice to, the boys 
especially, whose fingers lingered lovingly and long about apples 
and pears and revelled in the prolixity of mixed biscuits. The 
after dinner speeches were shadowed by the absence of the 
Cardinal Archbishop, whose kindly letter, however, was as a gleam 
of sunshine. His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. of course came 
in for enthusiastic cheers from old and young, clergy and 
laity; and from the Head of the Church the President 
gently led us downwards to our more immediate Superiors, 
and dwelt upon the unique circumstance that on_ this 
St. Edmund’s Day there were present ¢4ree Presidents of 
the College. Immediately there were cries of “four, four,” 
and then the President discovered that he had completely for- 
gotten himself, which the rest of the company, however, showed 
by their cheers that key were not going todo. The Presidents, 
both living and departed, all made speeches full of humour which 
were received with enthusiasm, the Bishop of Emmaus carrying 
off the prize for the production of laughter, every sentence of 
his speech being a don mot. He classed himself, the Bishop 
of Amycla, and Monsignor Fenton, among defunct and effete 
presidents ; but those who had known and loved and _ studied 
under those three ancient Presidents showed by their clappings 
that they had no idea of burying any of them yet, not even Dr. 
Weathers, in spite of his late Jubilee. No, we want to keep them 
as long as we can, for many of us owe more than we can say (1 
know I do, to two of them) to the three past Presidents of St. 
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Edmund’s. There was one Prelate present who had not been a 
president, yet he is as much loved at the College as if he had 
been, and that is the Bishop of Southwark. Boys generally 
express their opinions freely, and it was one of the boys who told 
me that Dr. Butt is immensely popular among the students. 
His Lordship is not often at St. Edmund’s, but in his speech he 
promised to “amend the past.” One of his subjects was brim- 
ming over with enthusiasm for him by reason of the kind notice 
and long conversation the Bishop had granted him. The Great 
Eastern now put in its spoke and broke up the proceedings by 
making the Branch-line train leave Standen at an unreasonably 
early hour, and all the busy ones hastened back to London. 
Some of us who had more time on our hands lingered on till 
evening or next day, listening to Father Stanfield’s charming 
zmiprovisos on the piano, and Mr. Brown’s strong voice singing 
“The Bell Ringer,” and Father Turner giving an excellent render- 
ing of “The Lost Chord.” And I enjoyed along chat with Father 
E. J. Watson, a convert like myself, and with Father Amigo, 
who made me think I had done one good thing in my life, 
because ten years ago I had urged him to become a Church 
student. And so the day wore pleasantly on, closing with 
Procession of the Relic through the ambulacrum, the singing 
of the hymn to St. Edmund, and Benediction. And may St. 
Edmund remember both his past and present students, and 
keep our lives as good as at his shrine we so often prayed they 


might be! 
PHILIP FLETCHER. 
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AT OTHER COLLEGES. 


CHRISTMAS dances a new phase of school-life upon the 
stage—for the school is the embryonic world of to-morrow, 
and the pantomimic babydom of the old world’s Christmas 
finds a minute reflection of folly in the young world’s fes- 
tivities. There are some colleges where all the boys are sent 
to seck their festival in their homes ; there are some where no 
boys keep their Yule-tide outside the walls of their grim foster- 
mother; and there are others—for schools, like men, are pleasantly 
diverse—where some go and some stay. If one were to ask why 
such diversity existed between the customs of school and school, 
he would be told: “It is our system.” And there would be 
little more to be said upon the matter. The Jesuit system rather 
inclines to allow boys a short home-fling for the sweetest time 
of the year to human beings of a certain age; the secular 
system inclines towards keeping boys at college during the same 
season. Who is to judge? My own feelings are stormy in 
defence of the Jesuits: but an experience of years at a school 





where boys remained for Christmas, is nothing but pleasant. 
There were holidays, hampers, and skating and plays, enough 
to enliven the most misanthropic of college boys; there was 
everything possible but one, and with everything but one, one 
is easily missed. 





STONYHURST will welcome with the joy of an expecta- 
tion the publication of the delightful music of “The Yeomen 
of the Guard ;” and all Stonyhurst boys who remember the 
representations, in days gone by, of “ Patience ”—with the 
twenty classic students doing duty for the twenty love-sick 
maidens—and others of Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas, will await 
with some eagerness the decision of the theatrical censor on the 
advisability or possibility of a representation of the latest and 
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best of Sullivan’s lighter productions. There will be consider- 
able difficulty, of course, in eliminating the Eternal Feminine to 
a new cast of the opera. Elsie will probably end up as Fair- 
fax’s third cousin, and Phoebe as Leonard’s baby brother; and, 
if away goes the plot at once, a reconstruction on local-colouring 
lines will probably give more satisfaction to Stonyhurst play- 
goers and Stonyhurst enthusiasts—and who that has been there 
is anything else?—than Miss Ulmar’s most accomplished 
imitator or Miss Jessie Bond’s very double. It is te be hoped, 
however, that with the excellent choir-resources of the present 
year, Stonyhurst will do something brilliant in the theatrico- 
collegiate world, something towards equalising the undue balance 
gained by Ushaw last year in Mr. Malempre’s interpretation of 
“ Richelieu.” 





AN announcement in one of the papers assigns the acceptance 
of the philosophical chair at Ushaw to Mr. Wilfrid Ward. The 
matter, I know, has been under the process of incubation for 
some time, Mr. Ward almost rising to acquiescent point three 
years ago. It is seven years now since Mr. Ward said farewell 
to the old college where he had been, during the short period of 
his divinity days, so popular a success. Readers will not mis- 
take the term “divinity days.” Coming from Rome, Mr. Ward 
entered the College as a Divine; there, remarkable musical 
talents and a large influence over boys were exercised for two 
years in the post of Choir-master. His operetta was a thing of 
fame, and the choir, under his management, was worked up to a 
pitch of palminess which is fast becoming a tradition—and 
there is no sweeter or prouder possession of any college than a 
bond fide tradition ; it is the mark ofa patriarchal existence, and 
a patriarchal existence implies a divine possibility of unlimited 
exaggeration incalculably consoling to human nature, and none 
the less to individuals as to the combination of individuals who 
go to form a college. 
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THE Oratory School, Edgbaston, I had occasion to remark 
last month, is a delightful protest against Collegiate conven- 
tionalities. Not that this is objectionable ; on the contrary— 
it is pluck, and pluck is always admirable. For instance, athletic 
sports in November sounds odd to a prim believer in the rights of 
July, or to a Conservative who draws the inspiration of the fitness 
of summer for such sport from the days of the Martian games or 
Horace’s secular ode. I give the list of prize-winners in the 
sports which have recently taken place at the Oratory School :— 


First Day.—High Jump (over 14): J. Boland, 4 ft. 11 in,; 
F. Murray, 4 ft. 6in. High Jump (under 14): P. Macdermot, 
3 ft. r1in.; W. Hibbert, 3ft. 8in. too Yards (over 14): J. 
Boland, 112 sec.; F. Murray, 12sec. 100 Yards (under 14): W. 
Hibbert, 14sec.; A. Fox, 14$sec. 100 Yards (under 12): 
A. Kerr, 153 sec.; G. Bradney, 16}sec. Quarter-mile (under 
15): E. Kenny, 1 min. 17 sec.; C. Chichester, I min. 21 sec. 
Quarter-mile (over 14): J. Boland, I min. 6 1-5 sec.; C. Dessain, 
Imin. 72?sec. Quarter-mile (under 14): W. Hibbert, 1 min. 15 sec.; 
P. Macdermot, I min. 154sec. Throwing Cricket Ball (open): 
J. Boland, 94 yds. 1 ft. 2in.; F. Murray, 72 yds. 8 in. 

SECOND Day.—Long Jump (over 14): F. Murray, 16 ft. 1oin.; 
J. Boland, 16ft. rin. Long Jump (under 14): W. Hibbert, 
12ft. 84in.; P. Macdermot, 11ft. gin. Half-mile (open): 
J. Boland, 2 min. 38 sec.; C. Dessain, 2 min. 45sec. 220 Yards 
(under 13): A. Fox, 354sec.; A. Kerr, 36sec. Hurdle Race 
(under 14): A. Fox, 22 sec.; W. Hibbert, 26%sec. Hurdle 
Race (over 14): F. Murray, 164 sec.; L. Agostini, 17% sec. 
Egg and Spoon Race (open): F. Murray, 40 sec.; C. Vaughan, 
43 sec. Consolation Race (Quarter-mile): J. Bowring, I min. 
gisec.; W. Chomeley, I min. 14 sec. 


There is one remark to be made, one want to be supplied, one 
excuse to be offered. “ Where,” I asked, on first reading the list, 
“is the brilliant athlete of his Fort Augustus days, the young Lord 
Lovat, who recently left the Abbey for the Oratory?” It wasa 
question asked by many. The young peer, it seemed, had re- 
ceived, a few days previously, some injuries at football, which 
precluded him from taking part in these wintry sports of the 
most charmingly eccentric school of England. 
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FERVENTLY as I admire the evolving man, to whose earlier 
stages of development these few paragraphs are devoted, there 
are certain characteristics of his undevelopedness which are more 
lagging than others—they are his exemplification of Nature’s 
backward forms in embryo and rapid development in growth— 
and among those backward characteristics for which I have the 
profoundest and utterest contempt, I reckon not the least to be 
schoolboy politics. There are some who in their widening days 
are wise enough not to have any political views; but there are 
others who, not knowing the greenness of their judgment, profess 
the nicest knowledge of things governmental, and are redolent 
with an antique and watery savour of things parliamentary. Of 
such a form of madness let schoolboys beware. But there is a 
form of schoolboy politics which is very charming—the unqualified 
admiration which they usually accord to the great names of their 
country—the incense of minds not opened wide enough to see 
the flaws—if flaws there be—and therefore the more unreserved 
and frank. When the boys of Edgbaston assembled to cheer 
Mr. Gladstone as he drove past the home of his old Oxford 
friend, it was such an incense that they offered to one of 


whose life they probably knew nothing—nothing on which they 
and yet those who read the 





could form a competent judgment 
fact in the Z77#es were pleased precisely because it was all this, 
precisely because they were schoolboys to him, and he to them— 


a Name. 





THE Jubilee of a college is a long reckoning ; it is one of the 
vantage-grounds to which a breathless history may hurry for the 
survey of a past, for the preparations of a future. In keeping 
its Jubilee this year, Oscott had a great past to look back upon— 
a great past of many struggles and many victories. There was 
a time when for a certain class of boy Oscott was the only 
college in England; a competition keen and merciless has 
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changed that fact with regard to Oscott, as it has changed other 
facts which years ago were unique relativities with regard to 
other colleges. But though the current of its being has turned 
into other channels, there is every reason to hope that with the 
history of a great past at its back Oscott will yet have a future 
history of greatness. The Oscotian Society is a help and a 
generous helper to the house which is the reason of its being ; 
only the other day, in honour of the Jubilee, that Society re- 
mitted a large debt—practically the building of Northcote Hall 
—to the College. In the discussions on the subject, which were 
otherwise a unanimous succession of smiles, one speaker 
proved himself amusing by asking for the sum to be repaid and 
then given as a free gift; it was explained to him gently that 
there was no difference between the two methods. He was 


silent for a space, and then stated with gloomy excitement that 
if the Society would kindly, by a tour de force, imagine that the 
money had been repaid and then offered as a gift, they would 
make him a happy man. Whatever course their imaginations 
took, the gift was a princely one, and it is to be hoped that Oscott 
will now brace itself up and be bravely ready for another brilliant 
and successful fight of fifty years. 
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Che Catholic Erchange and Mart. 


+" response to a request coming from many quarters, a Catholic 
Exchange and Mart has been opened in MERRY ENGLAND for 
the practical convenience of the Catholic public, as well as to relieve 
the universal human distaste for monotony, even of possession. Any 
person desiring to buy, sell, or barter things ecclesiastical or profane, 
artistic or animal, musical or mineral, vegetable or literary, valuable or 
common, is now able to place himself in communication with an ap- 


propriate public. 





RULES. 


Correspondents sending for printed insertion announcements of articles they desire to 
buy, sell, or exchange, must accompany each announcement with three penny stamps. 

Correspondents who prefer to use a pseudonym instead of their real name are at 
liberty to do so. 

Answers to all such announcements can be addressed direct to advertisers who give 
their real names and addresses, while replies to other advertisements must be ad- 
dressed to the pseudonym, care of the Editor of MERRY ENGLAND, 43, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C., unless the real address of the pseudonym is given. Letters intended 
to be forwarded by the Editor must in all cases be accompanied by a stamped 
envelope. 

No parcels of any kind must be sent to or through the Office of MERRY ENGLAND. 
The proprietors do not hold themselves responsible for any packet so forwarded. 

The carriage of articles sent on approval, or for exchange or sale, will be a matter 


of private arrangement between the transacting parties. 





ALTAR-PIECE.—Wanted to sell or 
exchange, a magnificent Old Master, 
containing seven life-sized figures, in- 
cluding Virgin and Child, St. Joseph, 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Clare, 
and Charlemagne; suitable for Altar- 
piece ; in handsome frame. From the 
collection of Miss Hales, of Canterbury. 
Price £25.—Apply to GENTLEWOMAN, 
care of Messrs. BURNS and OATES, 
28, Orchard Street, London, W. 

LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. — 
Wanted to purchase, large paper edition 
of John Oldcastle’s ‘*‘ Life of Cardinal 
Newman.”—E. V.B., 3, Woodfield Place, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 





STATUES.—A very fine marble Statue 
of the Immaculate Conception, 42 in. 
high, £35; original price £60. A 
Calvary Group, in’ bronze; extreme 
height 42 in.; 80 guineas ; original price 
100 guineas. A Calvary Group (Munich), 
originally the property of the late Miss 
Hales ; price £6 10s. A Calvary Group 
(after Munich model), figures 34 ft. high ; 
oak Cross Io ft.; coloured ; to be sold for 
415 15s.—Apply to ARTIST, care of 
Messrs. BURNS and OATES, 28, Orchard 
Street, W. 

CRrUCIFIX,—A very fine old bronze 
Crucifix, figure 12in.; oak Cross £8 Ios. 
—-Apply to DEMos. 
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BENEDICTION VESTMENTS.—A Set of 
white royal silk Gothic Vestments, silk 
orpheries, richly embroidered centre and 
crown ends, etc.; lined red cashmere ; 
to be sold fora lady, £103; cost £12 10s. 
Also a Benediction Veil, £2 10s.— 
Apply Lapy. 

VESTMENTS.—A very handsome High 
Mass set of Vestments (white and gold), 
richly embroidered Orpheries Hood, etc., 
a little soiled, to be sold for £603 cost 
100 guineas. Two white silk Dalmatics 
(soiled) for £8. Vestments, various 
colours, Roman, French, Gothic, and 
Kenasc. shape, with richly-embroidered 


crosses and pillars (soiled), reduced 
prices, half cost, £7 10s., £8 Ios., 
etc. A very handsome set of Crimson 


Velvet Roman trimmed with real gold 
lace, &c.; original cost 16 guineas; to 
be sold for fro. <A few Benediction 
Veils (embroidered) at greatly reduced 
prices; from 50s. and upwards. <A fine 
Roman Alb, reduced price £6 6s.— 
Apply PRESBYTER. 

PAINTING.—A fine Oil Painting (on 
canvas) of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour ; size 26 by 18; very cheap, 
£43 10s.—Apply NIAGARA. 

Rinc.—A Gentleman’s Gold Mourning 
Ring, price 20s. For a charitable pur- 
pose.—Apply CARITAS. 


a 


in need of support. 
admitted. 


them in England. 
Do help us to rescue them. 
Annual Report, with List of Subscribers, &c., post free. 
Collector, Mr. JOSEPH SANTIERO, I, Philpot Lane, E.C. 
EDWARD W. DAWSON, Chaplain. 
Boston Spa, Tadcaster. 


At least 250 are waiting for instructions. 
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BisHop DANELL.—-A Portrait of the 
late Bishop Danell, of Southwark, in 
water-colour ; in oval oak gilt mount and 
oak frame ; £3 38-—Apply Episcorus. 


ALTAR-PLATE.—-A_ very fine Silver 
Chalice and Paten, richly chased (Roman), 
in case; for a Charity. Price £20.—A 
very fine Gothic Monstrance, gilt—by 
Hardman, of Birmingham. — Original 
price £35, now offered for £25.—Apply 
SACERDOS. 

A BEAUTIFUL Missal Register, gold bar 
tassels, etc.; very suitable for a present 
toa Bishop; £7 10s.—Apply to Lapy 
BELLE. 


PrIE Digzv.—Six Polished Oak Prie 
Dieu, from a_ private Chapel; very 
suitable fora convent; price 4£12.—Apply 
CARVER. 


Viotin.—For Sale. A fine old Violin 
by Klotz, 200 years old, with new case 
and bow, etc.; cost over £11, offered for 
£10. Sent on approval, if desired.— 
Apply to Miss RoysTron, 28, Argyle 
Street, Swansea. 

LINGARD’sS History. — Wanted, in 
good condition, and cheap, a copy of 
‘‘Lingard’s History.” — Apply to F. 
BRADBURY, 58, College Street, Chelsea, 
S.W. 


S 1 JOHN’S INSTITUTION ror DEAF anp DUMB is greatly 


Out of 122 new applications in 1886 only 19 could be 


There is no other school for 
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